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TEACHING AS OFFERING 
FRIENDSHIP 


ASOe ACNUMBER of difficulties stand in 
e the way of my telling anybody 
2 AY 5 how to teach. I don’t think there 
is any one best way, for one 
Asaste thing. I don’t think any good 
way can be explained and reduced to clear 
prescriptions, for another. And I don’t com- 
mit myself to any distinct and unvarying 
method, for a third. 

For all that, at a time when so many 
teachers are set to work all primed with rigid 
plans and efficient methods it may perhaps be 
especially appropriate for us who know there 
is no certain path to tell about our ventures. 
Accordingly, I shall try to tell about my way 
without attempting to make authoritative 
formulations. 

What I offer my students is not my point of 
view, nor my knowledge, nor my schemes for 
getting knowledge, nor my technique, nor my 
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discipline—not any of these things, but friend- 
ship. I have a certain fairly complex tempera- 
ment which I might endeavor and pretend to 
repress. I have had a moderately various and 
mixed experience of discipline and training, of 
relationships with things, people, and books, 
of enjoyments, disgusts, and torpors, of inner 
doubts and conflicts, triumphs, failures and 
stalemates, and of efforts at several kinds of 
practice; all of that I might make believe I 
was keeping strictly to myself. But that tem- 
perament and that experience unfortunately 
constitute all of life of which 1am aware. Any 
impersonal formulations I might make could 
have their source nowhere but in. that matrix. 
And so the thing I offer to all my classes, from 
boys in the sixth grade to graduate students 
in a university, themselves seasoned teachers, 
is just my experience as made organic and given 
form, from hour to hour, by my temperament. 
Whether I am delivering a public lecture in a 
crowded moving-picture hall, tutoring an Ital- 
ian barber who can scarcely speak the English 
language, starting freshmen in their acquaint- 
ance with the novel tasks of high school, or 
conducting a college class in nineteenth-century 
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thought, what I do as teaching is offering my 
friendship. 

I am often frustrated. Some of those to 
whom I make the offer naturally flout it. A 
larger number do not care enough to make the 
indispensable return. But many come to take 
it as much as they are able, at the time. And 
a few keep coming after they have passed from 
any formal obligation to attend a class. 

My offer of limited friendship is not suc- 
cessful teaching unless I can get the student to 
want to understand me and to be deeply under- 
stood. I fail except in so far as I wake in 
him a faith that I can show him things worth 
seeing; and that tremendous, persevering, even 
painful effort will not be too much to pay for 
discovering in himself the powers and limita- 
tions, and in life the romance and beauty, that 
I can help him find. 

Sometimes after examinations the attempt 
at this sort of teaching seems vain, and al- 
most fatuous. But whether because I am dis- 
trustful of my own capacity to do the sort 
of teaching that sometimes produces more con- 
soling results at official testing times, or be- 
cause inching toward the unattainable is most 
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perennially exciting, I keep on. I am unable 
to take stock in any other way. 

I cannot offer learning as apart from what 
little knowledge I possess; for I am unable to 
transmit any but what first is mine, damaged, 
of course, and altered by becoming so. And 
whatever facts I transmit are most of them 
very imperfectly detachable from me as the 
one who has learned them by having feelings 
about them and reflecting upon them. If I had 
a stronger memory and less indifference to 
what I cannot assimilate, perhaps I could im- 
part detached facts. In that case, even though 
I called myself a teacher of English, I should 
be, instead, a lecturer on philology or history 
or biography. I cannot offer, since I am not 
teaching science, a body of unquestioned 
standards. 

Nor can I give my students a variety of 
points of view. For I, at least, am utterly 
unable to make another’s point of view quite 
as convincing as it is in his own expression. 
At best I must condition his point of view, in 
insidious, unconscious fashion, by my own. 
That is why I find it better to show my own 
quite frankly, though that does not mean all 
the time downrightly. 
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Giving to students the best they are fit to 
take may be a prudent plan. And I suppose 
I should employ it if my prudence were sufh- 
cient, if I could uniformly gauge their capacity 
and keep them always stretching out. But I 
seem to find that willful simplification is mis- 
leading. And I should not want to allow a 
child, or anyone else whose mind is not yet stif- 
fened, to suppose that he had mastered some- 
thing when really he had not. I live in a 
world of slight and questionable knowledge 
surcharged and surrounded with mystery. And 
it follows that I feel an obligation beyond all 
other duties to keep my students sharply con- 
scious that around them and their stock of 
seeming certain knowledge extends a wide 
circle that is but dimly understood. 

Offering my friendship is the preferable way 
for me. And so I seek to make my classes 
intimate interchanges, and bend all my efforts 
to dissolve the classroom rigor mentis from 
the start. I am directed by a desire to limber 
up the class as a social group, and every per- 
son in it, and to make every word or gesture, 
look or laugh, as real and as expressive of 
something strong and native as it would be at 
a ball game, or at a midnight spread. On my 
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best days I accomplish that in my own be- 
havior. And before the conclusion of the term 
we usually approach it as a class. 

By the sixth or seventh week the ignorant 
and stupid have come out into the open. They 
have discovered that we are all fools together, 
and that they cannot keep hidden. And almost 
always they seem not quite so stupid at the last. 

To be sure, the few who have too ingrained 
a hatred for the real, and the few who are 
deeply determined that they will not be, by 
anything short of personal misfortune, set agog, 
sometimes drop the class when they realize 
the comparative hopelessness of bluff. 

My motive for this kind of teaching is, after 
all, mainly a desire to get into communion with 
other human beings—call it a weakness if you 
like, a defense against loneliness. Sometimes 
I catch myself unintentionally expanding with a 
particular desire for understanding from, and 
with an incipient affection for, the sort of stu- 
dent who writes long series of short sentences, 
because his thoughts are as yet not rich in filia- 
tions, and who keeps on writing that sort of 
sentence, even though he is troubled about it, 
instead of composing more complex and seem- 
ingly connected sentences before his thought 
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has become more ramifying and subtly related. 
I have approving and cherishing feelings in the 
presence of a student who makes any sturdy 
and ingenuous confession in relation to his writ- 
ing, or the book we are reading, or the class 
discussion. I do not do so in accordance with 
a theory. I can’t help it. My weakness for 
being understood and felt as one who under- 
stands forces me to offer friendship. So it is 
to greater or less degree with all my students. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH AS FEELING 
AND THINKING WITH STUDENTS 


IO. QCOVCINCIMoNG the bad effects of offering 


£9) \(5 friendship as a way of teaching is 
2) A Ne the using up of energy. Undoubt- 
id) ‘+ edly one often spends himself 
Asaad somewhat wastefully. And there 
is a good deal to be said for the advice of one 
of the most distinguished English teachers in 
America that one should not take his class 
work very seriously, but save his potency for 
research or writing. By giving free course 
to his feeling and his most vigorous thought 
with students a teacher uses up the energy that 
might go to writing. 

And an even graver danger constantly men- 
aces the teacher’s personality. For if he 
allows himself intense and more or less impas- 
sioned thinking in the company of students 
every day, he is likely to get along without 
varied companionship with men and women 
possibly more fit to stimulate and challenge. 
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And there is, also, the danger of a false reckon- 
ing of his own capacities when the most active 
hours of his intellectual life are usually passed 
with his juniors. 

That menace of intellectual stricture and un- 
warranted self-confidence is not to be ignored. 
But the degree of intimacy gradually attained 
with students with whom a teacher freely thinks 
and feels is greater than one can get with any 
but the few most unsparingly sincere among his 
grown-up acquaintances. And, to judge by my 
experience, one finds every year or so among 
his students—as why should he not ?—minds 
more vigorous and resistant, more fresh and 
searching, than are common among his col- 
leagues and fellow townsmen. If they haven’t 
much experience, they are often more willing 
and more able to disclose experiences different 
from the teacher’s, than similarly able but 
worldly wiser neighbors. Besides, an English 
teacher may surely have reminders, every day, 
of his own ignorance and ordinariness by close 
contact with the greatest minds through books. 
If reading does not keep him modest it may be 
depended on, at least, to keep reminding him 
where he leaves off. 

A lively-minded boy or girl of eighteen gives 
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a friendship more exacting to live up to than a 
disingenuous adult no matter how mature or 
experienced or powerful. I have not found 
ingenuousness rampant; and so for self-ad- 
vantage I am not reluctant, in spite of the 
dangers, to gamble on thinking and feeling 
freely with my students. Exactly that is what 
my teaching English is and has been for ten 
years. 

That sounds as if I were teaching English 
for my own advantage. I must confess I am. 
But my way is not altogether ruinous to 
students. I am guided in my thinking and feel- 
ing with my students by what it seems impera- 
tive for the would-be readers and maybe writ- 
ers—writers at least of letters or reports—to 
think about just then. Usually it is a char- 
acter, situation, or epigram in a book that starts 
our discussion. Sometimes it is an assumption 
implied in a pupil’s composition. And often 
it is a remark made by some member of the 
class. It is common for us to become excited. 
But I try to be sure that everybody has his say. 
And I try to keep going behind the obvious, 
and the hand-me-down opinion, all the time. 
In general we all keep good-natured, and there 
is laughter at the teacher’s expense occasionally, 
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as well as at the absurdities of students. It 
happens not infrequently at the beginning of a 
term with a new class, that all the pupils are 
emotionally in full cry against me. That, of 
course, is somewhat frightening as well as ex- 
hilarating. But if I can find points of agree- 
ment with the most thoughtful before the bell 
sounds, I do not feel quite frustrated. And I 
count it a first step in the desired direction to 
have penetrated to the beliefs and standards 
about which they are passionately concerned. 
For culture commences when we find the made- 
to-order clothes that we were so pleased with 
and cannot easily replace begin to bind at the 
shoulders and chafe at the neck. 

I have less reverence for programs than I 
have for students’ minds. And when I suppose 
that I detect a throe of realization or valu- 
ation going on I cannot bear to shut it off. It 
may serve to show a lot of classmates what the 
act of really thinking may be like, and a series 
of prying questions may assist. When I see a 
youth bewildered, my philanthropic instinct 
starts me bewildering him some more. For I 
have made for myself the old discovery that 
real thinking is done when a strong desire is 
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Pausing, that way, on a single student’s dif_i- 
culty—no matter how excellent a specimen it 
is of difficulties that every one in the class will 
have to cope with, and that none have so far 
wholly grappled with—might easily be ruinous 
to schedules, and might still more easily under- 
mine the confidence of rigorously systematic 
students. I have to compromise. But I com- 
promise in such a way that discerning students 
gradually get to recognize the objective I am 
intent upon as activity, strengthening and liber- 
ating activity, of each student’s gift for thought 
and feeling. And the over-mechanized students 
discover that neatness, punctuality, exact com- 
pliance with specification and the prosecution 
of a strict regimen, are all subordinate to pre- 
cise thought and honest feeling. I tell all my 
classes, sooner or later, in varying words, that 
a prerequisite for success in the course is letting 
me see unmistakable evidence that something 
has happened, and is happening, in their minds 
and hearts. ‘They must be more vividly alive. 

If a student, in telling his classmates about 
a book, expresses enthusiasm about the author’s 
vocabulary, I sometimes ask him how he can 
tell, if he means larger than his own, in order 
to show him and others in the class the ab- 
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surdity of faked appreciation. And I some- 
times go on, in such a case, with a pertinacious 
effort to stir up a notion about appropriateness, 
as a more important thing than quantity, in 
diction. 

That reference to showing absurdity raises 
the difficulty about the use of sarcasm. As one 
who manifests a good deal of his real feeling 
with students I presume I am more or less often 
sarcastic. And yet I am always respectful to- 
ward personality. Discerning boys and girls, 
as well as older students, soon detect the dis- 
tinction between ironic intolerance for senti- 
mentality, affectation, platitudinousness, super- 
ficiality, evasiveness, false modesty, avoidance 
of difficulty, and, most of all, any form of bluff, 
and my approving feeling toward the better 
possibilities of the erring students’ minds. If 
the less discerning are at first put out, it comes 
about before long that they appreciate my re- 
fusal to feign respect for their shallow and dis- 
honest utterances, because of the compliment 
such straightforwardness involves to the per- 
son each of them has it in him to become. 

The other day a solemn, exceptionally 
grown-up youth spoke of the Master of Ball- 
antrae as a ‘harum-scarum,’ and then spoiled it 
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by apologizing for the word. When he had 
finished, I delivered a philippic against the fear 
of fresh colloquial words, and tried to challenge 
to a bold discrimination between using flaccid 
slang, the omnibus of the unimaginative, and 
expressing thought in vital idiom. That has 
been my only treatment of colloquial words and 
slang with that class. 

Three times this term I have unexpectedly 
used up a period in reading and discussing a 
single student essay, once to point out things 
in it | admired, and to relate the contents with 
the students’ experience of life, and twice to 
show the emptiness of solemn, over-righteous 
pronouncements, by questioning the truthful- 
ness of the heirloom rhetoric. ° 

I conceive of an English class as an oppor- 
tunity for every member to have real unre- 
served criticism of the workings of his mind, 
encouragement of his valid processes, and ex- 
posure of his slips and wabblings. That can 
happen almost nowhere else, though it happens 
sometimes in good homes. And it is one of the 
few—possibly the most important—ways of 
giving real help toward good speaking and 
writing. 

I have repeatedly given all the hour to elicit- 
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ing from the class, painfully, by slow trial and 
error, a thought analysis of a single sentence 
in order that they might all recognize a funda- 
mental but typical incoherence in construction. 
That comes near to being my only way of teach- 
ing rhetoric and grammar. 

Once in a senior class that had but a single 
hour for considering Mill on ‘Liberty’ I let my- 
self be sidetracked to show the unfinality of 
rationalistic proofs, and the value of the emo- 
tional perception of a disciplined mind. I tried 
to make them see how easily Mill’s argument 
could be refuted, from its primary definition, 
and yet how wise and admirable was his love 
of spiritual liberty. 

When an hour, or many minutes, get away 
from me like that, and I fail to do the thing 
I had intended, I frequently draw the students’ 
attention to my lapse, and now and then ridicule 
my own haranguing. 

For, up to the limits of my nature, I try to 
thwart all tendency to take me too seriously. 
Often I confess that I don’t know. And some- 
times I send a student from the class to hunt 
up information that I ought to have, but lack. 
I undermine my own previously erected theories 
if I feel them getting shaky while in class. For 
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I have something of the humility indispensable 
for artistic teaching, even though I do have the 
audacity to set myself up as a judge of the 
deepest activities of my students’ minds, and 
even constantly seek to modify them. I let 
them witness changes in my mind. And [I tell 
them, sometimes, criticisms good friends have 
made of me. 

At least one thing I gain by being casual, by 
talking intimately, and even sometimes men- 
tioning my own past, my family and my friends, 
by feeling and thinking, in other words, with 
my students; I show the students they are on 
their own responsibility for thought and feel- 
ing. And, besides, my classes have for them 
and me the quality of never-twice-alikeness. 
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TEACHING EncLisH as Un- 
BINDING EMOTIONS 


GOOD WONDER how many teachers have 


2D) \G been sufficiently troubled by the 
\ iG undeniable fact involved in the 
fk ie ordinary student’s defensive con- 
alaleiale tempt for the greasy grind. Al- 


most any teacher must have known—that is, 
have had an opportunity to know—at least one 
or two men and women who have studied ardu- 
ously and steadily and long, and are still hard 
at it, who. have knowledge wide and varied, co- 
ordinated and exact, and yet bear not the re- 
motest resemblance to the species grind. In- 
stead, such truly educated men and women are 
more lively, better sports, more dynamic, gayer 
and more generally charming than any of the 
crowd who resist the temptation to take books 
too seriously. 

Then why are such people so rare? Must we 
suspect that in abetting the exertions of promis- 
ing students we are accomplices in a transfor- 
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mation from intellectual vacuity to emotional 
anemia? Or can we let ourselves off by saying 
the eager-minded are most of them emotionally 
tepid anyway? 

Doubtless some of the people whose minds 
are stored and active and whose whole natures 
are correspondingly awake and zestful are born 
with superior organisms. It is no more to be 
doubted, certainly, that nearly every child has 
a capacity for emotional expansion and con- 
traction, a great deal of which may never be 
used. 

If much, or nearly all, of the capacity is 
gradually brought into activity while the boy 
or girl is acquiring knowledge and dealing with 
ideas, he or she can never become a grind. 
Incidentally, ideas for such a person will not be 
memorized formule. He will have vivid ex- 
periences, not corporeal only but imaginative; 
and the vibrations of those encounters with 
reality will agitate most formule into a fluid, 
much of which will promptly be sweated off, 
the remainder to flow through the arteries, and 
be converted into the tissue of personality. 

For the greater number of youngsters one 
of the chief chances to extend the area of emo- 
tional dilation and concentration is provided 
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by English courses. Science and mathematics 
do not do it; neither does history as usually 
taught; certainly commercial subjects do not. 
Perhaps expressive dancing does as much as 
any one thing. But comparatively few young- 
sters have an opportunity for any but standard- 
ized, impersonal dancing. Even that has, 
probably, a value that makes it deserving of 
more intelligent attention. Music, every one 
knows, is powerfully effectual; but if it is jazz 
alone, it surely needs supplementing. 

English work, especially intelligently and ex- 
actingly directed acting, should unite with the 
best possible opportunities for playing instru- 
ments, singing, dancing, and all sorts of sports, 
to educate the emotions. 

It should go without saying that no com- 
petent teacher would want to develop emo- 
tionalism in his pupils. Not to induce hysteria 
but to forestall it, would be the intention. An 
improvement in the teaching of English in the 
direction of emotional cultivation would, to 
infer from experience, result not only in fewer 
pedants, prudes, and mechanists, but also in 
‘fewer neurotics. 

Sanity, which is something other than dull- 
ness, does not result from the subjugation of 
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feeling to the scientific method. It results, 
rather, from a constant interplay of feeling 
and judgment. Irresponsible and catastrophic 
emotional activity is not infrequently traceable 
to a deficiency of emotional experience. 

The English classroom can, and often does, 
foster such experience, experience in feeling, 
sustained, subtilized and given value by infused 
thought. One of the most exciting achieve- 
ments of humanity, it seems to me, is the blend- 
ing with feeling of such a quantum of thought 
as shall not quench or even moderate the feel- 
ing, but shall give inflection, prolong duration, 
and preserve a resiliency for renewal. So 
nearly impossible is that reconciliation of a con- 
flict, that all of us are presumably on this side 
or that of balance. But it is practicable, as 
some few people have demonstrated through 
consecutive decades, to effect an amazing inte- 
gration. ‘They have zenith and nadir moods, 
and moods at many degrees between; but in all, 
or nearly all, feeling and thought are both ac- 
tive, and more or less acting together. 

To make English teaching help a little in the 
cultivation of personalities so fused, it is desir- 
able, first of all, for the teacher to gain such 
confidence from his pupils—chiefly by confi- 
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dence in himself, electric interest in what he is 
teaching, and fearless friendliness toward the 
individuals in his class—that there will be no 
necessity for stiff bodily postures in order to 
maintain the indispensable degree of focussed 
attention. Every student’s nerves and muscles 
should be alert and ready for a limited but 
genuine emotional response. The customary 
infringement of that requisite accounts, I think, 
for a great part of the unreality of English 
work, the failure of such classes to develop 
taste, and, worst of all, the feigned enjoyment 
of works of art in spite of emotional indiffer- 
ence. 

All possible encouragement—and much is 
possible from the ninth grade to graduate 
courses attended by the middle-aged—should be 
given to shudders, sighs, gasps, wrigglings, even 
to stretching, when that is exhaust for emo- 
tional tension. Laughter should be frequent, 
hearty, even loud occasionally. Laughter is a 
remover of timorous restraints, and a melter of 
self-consciousness. When all the students and 
the teacher have laughed a few times together 
there is less awareness of inferiorities and shaky 
superiorities. Among billows of laughter we 
all take to the same boat. 
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Valuable as laughter is, however, I could 
never try to provoke a laugh, and still respect 
myself. Genuine unbinding of emotions can- 
not be accomplished in pursuance of any rigid 
theory. To be of real assistance to his stu- 
dents the teacher must abstain from even the 
most innocent hocus pocus. His prestidigitation 
must be nothing more—or less—than the com- 
plex and rapid play of all his faculties. And 
surely no jokesmithing is necessary. In an en- 
vironment charged with good nature and play- 
fulness, any group of human beings attending, 
all at once, to a piece of literature or some 
member’s effort at expression can depend on the 
emergence of the whimsical, if not the 
grotesque. If the teacher is moderately as- 
sisted by the comic spirit there will be few 
laughless hours, and none devoid of smiles. 

All he has to do is to keep intermittently 
ripping off the velvet curtains and burning 
through the gossamer films that obscure lurking 
comedy. 

It is great fun to get even the most insulated 
member of a class to see the inseparability of 
the comic and the tragic, take any case you 
please. Shakespeare is full of obvious oppor- 
tunities; but Shelley, even, is not much less so, 
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little as he knew it. Even Tennyson is avail- 
able, or George Eliot. Many emancipating 
hours can well be spent in making, and then try- 
ing to understand, the discovery that wherever 
there is humor there is pathos, not a distinct 
strand, but an attribute of the identical conflict 
or incongruity. Perhaps it would be fortunate 
to deliver our conscientious students from feel- 
ing apologetic for the laugh of pity. Surely 
we all have experienced it; perhaps in our ig- 
norance we have suffered from it. 

I consider it my peremptory duty to invoke 
laughter at many a feigned emotion. Nothing 
interferes so much with sound emotion as pre- 
tended feelings. Putting an end to them by re- 
vealing their feebleness is the initial release. 
With some students, even students as old as I, 
I work on that, primarily, for a whole course or 
more, so far as those students are concerned. 

Other embarrassments that have to be shed 
under the kindly cruel ministrations of the 
_ teacher are standardized appreciations, rhetor- 
ical idealizations, the suppression of incon- 
gruities, and the concealment of limitations. 

As an enthusiast for words, the robust Eng- 
lish teacher cannot tolerate their gross misuse. 
He quite properly becomes fierce sometimes, 
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when a conventionalized wreath is hung about 
a masterpiece. In doing so, without virtue pre- 
pense, he is providing a double lesson in emo- 
tional expression: his exasperation is certain 
to awake a real emotion to replace a merely 
verbal one, and his disgust is likely to reinforce 
the distaste of other members of the class. 
And once in a very great while the malefactor 
himself may rise to a new reverence for verbal 
conductors of emotion. 

Very seldom do I move out of the way for a 
rhetorical idealization of an institution, organi- 
zation, or even a person, whether it occurs 
orally or in writing. I block the passage with 
a rude interrogation: what about this or that 
familiar fact, consideration of which would 
deflate the bombast. 

Often a student acknowledges, when ques- 
tioned, that he knew of something that counted 
against his generalization, but argues that it 
would interfere with the effect he wanted to 
produce, and so had to be ignored. Entirely 
apart from the matter of intellectual honesty, 
such a practice is a kind of emotional cowardice 
that in countless cases results in syncope. One 
of the indispensable emotional lessons that a 
sympathetic English teacher will seek to give to 
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every pupil is the imaginative realization, not 
the statement merely, that strong emotions will 
survive full exposure to the contradictions, and 
that such as require blinders are too feeble to be 
worth saving. Effects that depend on the wil- 
ful glossing-over of incongruities are as unstable 
as the jet of water in a geyser, and as futile. 

For the sake of emotional muscle in my stu- 
dents I foster their honest scepticisms. But at 
the same time I keep inviting a native and free 
response of feelings, and give it an accolade 
whenever it ventures forth. The whole force 
of my nature gets behind the authentic feeling 
of a student, even sometimes when it is the 
opposite of mine. Almost every boy and girl 
needs to be made proud of the courage of his 
own emotions, even though the affiliated think- 
ing may very often need to be questioned. 
School tends to shake confidence in our own 
emotions, as all organizations do. I suppose 
all teachers discourage genuine emotions, some- 
times. But it is within our power, usually, to 
encourage them, at the same time that we insist 
on deeper, more responsible and thorough 
thinking. 

We mustn’t let our relief at being taken seri- 
ously deceive us into supposing our docile and 
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merely acquisitive students are our good stu- 
dents; they are some of them the most in need 
of emotional unbinding. Such frail pupils must 
sometimes be kept in the dark about the 
teacher’s judgments and preferences, and called 
to hazard their unguided likes and dislikes. 

Much can be learned about parasitic natures 
from the way they read aloud. And by insist- 
ing on sympathetic reading we can to some 
slight degree set them on their own feet. 

Indeed, reading excellent fiction, drama, and 
poetry, and particularly reading it out loud to 
a class, is one of the most potent measures for 
emotional culture. I mean entering into the 
represented emotions with intensity, and giving 
expression to them with lungs, breath, visceral 
contractions, muscular tension, and all the vari- 
ations of voice. 

To tell by the way one reads the exact degree 
of his intellectual grasp of what he is reading 
may not be possible. But I think I can nearly 
always determine how intimately and nicely 
and intensely one is emotionally participating 
in the experiences of a character in a play, or 
the author of a lyric, by the way he reads. And 
I always project my energy to secure as full a 
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degree of vicarious excitement as possible on 
the part of every student who reads aloud. 
Often neither teacher nor class could endure 
very prolonged listening to the less imagina- 
tive readers. And I wouldn’t murder good 
poems, or passages of drama. And yet for the 
sake of the student I would, and do, have each 
one try often to express the feelings of good 
literature by reading. Instead of showing him 
how to breathe, modulate his voice, or change 
his rate, I devote myself chiefly to leading him 
into the mood the words to be read disclose. 
Much can be done by questions and hints. 
Patience and persistence are commonly de- 
manded for overcoming the student’s reluc- 
tance to let himself go in class. Somehow or 
other the action of the play, or the moment of 
stress in the poet, has to be made as real to the 
reader as is the critical audience of his fellow 
students. All the class must be imaginatively 
possessed by the spirit of the piece, a thing ex- 
tremely difficult to accomplish, but an exhilarat- 
ing feat that can on good days be approximated. 
A teacher once objected that high school boys 
and girls cannot be expected to feel hate with 
Shylock or love with Rosalind. But aside from 
the obvious fact that many high school boys 
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and girls have already lived considerably, it 
scems to me quite probable that using their 
imagination on whatever experience and matur- 
ing potentiality they have may be salubrious 
for those who are more normally childlike. 
Liverybody knows how actual love is often 
spoiled because the emotional nature has been 
betrayed into a disastrous preparedness by mis- 
representing movies. Surely, too, Emma Bov- 
ary was not the only woman incapacitated for 
relatively successful love by fashioning her 
anticipations on false romances. It was no 
mean psychologist who suggested to me, years. 
ago, that learning love through Shakespeare’s 
plays might be more prophylactic than the mos 

scientific instruction about sex. 

Negative emotions, too, should be vicarious] 
experienced in literature, if only to lear 
through our feelings the complexity of life. 
Having felt hate with Shylock, once, can we 
ever be entirely under the dominion of prej- 
udice against the Jews or “Polacks” or “Ds 
goes’? i 

Sensing horror with Llewellyn Powys, fori 
stance, in “Ebony and Ivory,” experiencing it 
with our skin and our viscera, our circula 
and our throats, will tend to cure us of 
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optimism. We can’t know pity until we have 
felt horror. And we can’t face life until we 
have toughened our own fibres against the grim 
inevitable. If a little preparation of that kind 
comes through well directed reading, the stu- 
dents concerned are fortunate. 

Huskiness, moist eyes, and mild physical ex- 
haustion are trustworthy indications that emo- 
tional education is really taking place. I some- 
times share physiological impressions of a fine 
passage with a class. But always I watch faces. 
And I judge that the emotional cultivation is 
most soundly going on when I see evidence of 
a struggle. 

We English teachers ought to precipitate a 
struggle in all students at least once in a while. 
We can’t do much for them that will make a 
lasting difference. But English courses can in- 
crease the range of contraction and dilation of 
the feelings, and the conjunction of feeling and 
thought; and that is an extension of life. 
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“TEACHING ENGLISH AS JARRING 
Fatse Bottroms 


ta de diminishing the dis- 
4 crepancy between the “as if” and 
2 CS e the is may be taken as a tentative 
4 definition of the art of life. One — 
Asaci kind of growth for which there 
could manifestly be no boundary is the inclu- 
sion in one’s realization of as many as possible 
of the relationships that make ours a universe 
of relativity. A more practical way to express 
this desire that could never be satiated would 
be: steadily recognizing more of the relation- 
ships vividly involved in one’s comparatively 
limited life. The meaning is the same. 

I hold that it is worth while to put all our 
interpretations, both those that we are taught 
and those that we make for ourselves, to the 
test of action, and the test of correlation with 
all the rest of our inferences, and again and 
again to revise each one until it will apply to 
life and harmonize with all the rest. 
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That is not quite the same as abandoning 
illusions; it is rather converting our unrelated 
assumptions into relative and unified wisdom 
(not Truth). 

You do not have to worry about finding noth- 
ing at the heart of the onion after you have 
stripped off all the layers. Illusions are not like 
the layers of onion tissue. They are more like 
the bottom of a shaft. As infants we find 
ourselves suspended in what Professor James 
called a void. We struggle to find support, 
and seem to have it. As we get more experience 
we vaguely perceive that the sure thing we 
trusted is not sure. Neither is it sheer vanity; 
it merely isn’t sure. And so we go deeper into 
the void, and are constantly reassured that we 
are touching bottom. 

After a long series of unpleasant tumblings, 
we begin to tread gingerly on the bottom be- 
neath us, to be careful not to bring a strain 
upon it. 

Meanwhile our relatives and associates try 
to get us to stop on their level. They tell us if 
we hold hands we can get along well enough, 
until we fall through. And they offer us sooth- 
ing explanations of why the bottom gives way 
beneath this one or that. 
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As I see it, our chances of adventure, beauty, 
love and good workmanship depend on our 
kindly and regretfully declining the proffered 
hand-holding until we find one or a few who are 
also willing to treat their footing as if it were 
secure and unshakable, daring the probability 
that they will have to descend to one deeper. 

The bottomless pit of despair is not what is 
below us; instead it is the unadventurous fear 
of what is below us. At all events, though no 
one can know how the footing is down farther, 
I have always found it sustained more activity 
the farther down I descended. 

Moreover, I never knew anyone permanently 
successful in staying on a false bottom, even 
after the most consummate inactivity, the com- 
pletest refusal of all tests. 

What if there is no ultimate foundation, no 
unshakable rock exempt from earthquake? 
Unlike a mine, the farther down you go, the 
more you see; and the more false bottoms you 
have gone through the surer you feel, and the 
more genuine your happiness seems. 

That is why I like to conceive of teaching 
English as jarring false bottoms. 

I should not want to give my students the 
impression, though, that getting rid of prin- 
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ciples was their great duty. Conventional 
emancipation is but a substitution of locomotor 
ataxia for kiddie-coops and go-carts. Rather, 
I want to be an influence toward trying princi- 
ples in action, and correlating them with each 
other and with all the individual student’s in- 
ferences about life. To that end I bestir myself 
to waken every person in the class to activity, 
and seek to get them to divulge their real re- 
sponses to each other’s papers, talks on books, 
or remarks, and to the utterances or implica- 
tions of an author. 

At first, most, if not all of them, invariably 
come back at me with what some teacher has 
said, what they vaguely remember from a ser- 
mon or a lecture, or what they have read in a 
book. I try to get others in the class to ques- 
tion whatever they can see to be questionable. 
And usually there is some boy or girl who is 
surprised and pleased at being encouraged to 
introduce a pin of actuality into the bubble of 
rhetoric. 

It becomes my business to see that the spokes- 
man for the general opinion does not then lapse 
into insulted silence, but exerts himself to make 
his point. If I rally him he generally produces 
some further platitude or shifts his ground. 
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About that time, frequently, someone who 
infers that he will make a favorable impression 
by taking the opposite and equally obvious po- 
sition makes an assertion similarly without basis 
in his experience. 

That may give the first speaker an oppor- 
tunity partially to redeem himself. Or it may 
bring in some member of the class who has been 
cannily waiting to see how he can make a hit 
with teacher. The hour may leave just time 
for some other student to take the opportunity 
I offer to show that one’s inadequacy. And so 
all leave the room, if it is near the beginning 
of our association, unanimous in bewilderment, 
and dubious about how to get the anticipated 
stand-in. A few who have always been super- 
stitious about the mysteries of English may be 
a little relieved to find the boys and girls who 
had always seemed well-primed so unmistakably 
at a loss. 

So it usually goes, in classes of all degrees 
of advancement, whenever we have discussions, 
no matter what the starting point, for ten or 
fifteen class meetings. Meanwhile there is a 
gradual decrease in facility and a slight in- 
crease, on the part of some students, in the 
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effort to say precisely something limited that 
they have seen and understood. 

I have to be provocative and assiduous to 
avert the protective refusal to commit them- 
selves that the failure or imperfect success of 
all their second-hand opinions and memorized 
judgments suggests. A hurt speechlessness is 
easier than thought. 

But little approvals can be vouchsafed and 
repeated suggestions made that being stammer- 
ingly half-right is far more honorable than be- 
ing glibly trite and fallacious. 

After a while some of the students begin to 
feel firmer standing ground as an effect of their 
new efforts to use their knowledge and their 
own experience. In consequence they are will- 
ing to hazard comments in the hope of making 
a real contribution—as they often do—and also 
in the vague faith that some good thought may 
be educed even if the present thought is inade- 
quate. 

An English class being a place that deals with 
the expression of life and personality, all ideas 
are pertinent, and there are no legitimate ta- 
boos. Provided only that the interest is genu- 
ine, everything may be expressed, and every 
expression may be discussed. Even in mixed 
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classes this is practicable, though if a student 
wanted to go into detail about Jurgen or Ulys- 
ses I should arrange a private interview. 
Certain general notions are sure to appear 
and should be questioned. Such, for examples, 
are the notion that loyalty, very vaguely de- 
fined, is a universally valid virtue; the notion 
that propriety in dress and manner is a sufh- 
cient criterion; the notion that being rich, or 
being a high official, or winning votes, is suc- 
cess; the notion that a majority is wiser than a 
discriminating and scrupulous, informed, re- 
sponsible individual; the notion that ease, se- 
curity, and comfort are more important than 
romance and excellence; and the notion that 
what people will think is as deserving of atten- 
tion as what one’s own best judgment declares. 
One of the first false bottoms that has to be 
shaken is the assumption that the student is too 
practical to care very much about books, or 
writing. A compensation for disappointments 
in my teaching has been the frequent acknowl- 
edgment, supported by evidences of consider- 
able thoughtful reading and much improved 
writing on the part of students who commenced 
with such an assumption, that they have been 
led to change their minds. I like to take a man 
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of about my own age, who has held responsible 
positions and made things go, and convince him 
of the practicality of fiction and poetry, so that 
considerations of value and of beauty begin 
to influence his activities. The students who 
approach English with indifference are often 
more promising, not only as persons but as 
readers and writers, than the boys and girls 
who have read many authors and composed 
ambitious little volumes of verse. 

The supposition that English is an elegant 
accomplishment by means of which we can re- 
treat from sordid actuality is another false 
bottom. It often requires repeated jarrings. 

That good English is something that one 
can add to his thought after he has expressed 
it, by the application of verbal polish; and that 
the English of a piece of writing can be good 
when the thing said is dishonest, or when the 
thinking is shallow or chaotic: these are related 
false bottoms which must be shaken before 
there is any possibility of respectable talk, pass- 
able writing, or taste in reading. 

Associated with the spurious conception of 
English as a sort of varnish is the notion that 
regardless of curiosity or expectation of value 
or esthetic delight, a great many books “‘ought 
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to be read.’’ The English teacher who regards 
his activity as an art must be constantly unset- 
tling the basis of authority, not only by ques- 
tioning the warrant for accepting it, and 
showing the student his ultimate, inescapable 
responsibility for determining what authority 
is trustworthy, but also by vigorous measures 
to deter the student from uncritically accept- 
ing the teacher himself as authority. 

At the same time, and equally, the teacher 
has to disturb the notion that a good student 
of English is one who strains to be original, 
who tries to be different. In a good English 
class the boy who has been misguided into the 
deliberate pursuit of “distinctiveness” will be 
subjected to enlightening disappointments; and 
the sturdy-minded youth who vigorously and 
precisely reports what he has vividly experi- 
enced, or patiently and coherently thought, will 
be surprised by praise for originality. 

I try to jar out from under students the no- 
tion that being ‘‘modern” is anything to their 
credit. I try to make them see that only the 
best thought, feeling, and production of our 
time is praiseworthy, and that bulk modernity 
is of very dubious superiority to bulk mid- 
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Victorianism or bulk medievalism, or bulk bar- 
barism. I delight in calling their attention to 
attitudes and ideas and feelings, even expres- 
sions, that to them seem modern, in Browning, 
Emerson, Fielding, Shakespeare, Chaucer, the 
Bible, Euripides, and Plato. 

Of course each of these false bottoms must 
be used as some student’s standpoint before 
it is worth while to attempt to jar it. And 
many of them have to be gradually loosened 
by many slight agitations. 

Here is a list of others that have repeatedly 
interfered in classes of mine, with such deep 
experience as good writing and valuable read- 
ing depend on. Every one of them can be 
jarred. 


That literature should be informative, or is good be- 
cause it “tells so much about the French Revolution.” 

That writing is good because there are no solecisms 
in it. 

‘That every piece of writing should have a deliberate 
introduction and a formulated conclusion. 

That literature should teach a moral lesson. 

That books are bad because the writers did some- 
thing disapproved. 

That literature should do good, in the sense of pro- 
moting some cause. 
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That good literature should supply solutions to 
human problems. 

That good writing avoids hurting anybody’s feelings. 

That good books must deal with nice people. 

That literature should exclude the “depressing.” 
(Much attention has to be devoted to explaining the 
falsity of this assumption.) 

That there is enough sordidness in real life. (As 
if the chief value of books was not help in making 
life more varied and vivid to the reader.) 

That literature is best when it is “a clarion call.” 

That art can be “non-moral,” that is: indicate no 
sense of values, no preferences and disapprovals. 

That significance is superfluous in literature. 
(Most classes contain some youngsters in danger of 
impotent zstheticism.) 

That writers have to flatter their-readers. (Con- 
tinual effort is required to convince some clever students 
of the fatal effect of disingenuous devices for keeping 
the reader in a complaisant mood.) 

That you have to find out what publishers want. 

That you have to touch up and distort your vision 
or conception for the sake of being understood. 

That literary virtues can be isolated, tabulated, and 
added to oneself as required, by taking thought. (In- 
volved in the comment I once saw on a student’s theme 
“You need to improve your rhythm,” as if rhythm were 
not determined by the whole personality.) 

That someone can tell you how to write, or specify 
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what is wrong with poor writing so that a little altera- 
tion will make it good. 

That intuition is enough. 

That the statistical method is more trustworthy, in 
personal matters even, than insight. 

That analysis can be dispensed with. 

That one should possess finalities before he starts 
to write. 
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DOGO 00 cannot be friends with people 
? Ne unless you share with them. And 
‘2 Y V5 if you share the experiences that 
fA LS 5 give you pleasure, you naturally 
RAIA expose to them upon occasion, 
your feelings of repugnance. If, meanwhile, 
you are discrediting yourself as an authority, 
no unalterable bias against what you happen 
to dislike will be formed in your students. Be- 
sides, if you are an unsettling influence, inces- 
santly agitating their inadequate and false 
assumptions, it is only fair to recompense them 
for their jolts and bruises by passing on to 
them what has furnished you delight. 

To make your teaching of English such a 
sharing is none the less most risky. It makes 
your courses vague and anything but uniform 
in outline. And it restricts your attention. By 
concentrating on books and authors you like, 
and acknowledging your dislike for other books 
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and authors, you incur the probability that 
some students will neglect historically impor- 
tant literature. If you are thus narrow—if 
your catholicity, however broad, is not broader 
than your genuine enthusiasm—your pupils will 
be in danger of being narrowed, somewhat, 
in proportion to the warmth of their response 
to your friendliness. 

Such are dangers. But I prefer those 
dangers to the danger of banking enthusiasm 
with so many ashes of timid veneration that 
it can never kindle students’ zest. I prefer 
those dangers to the danger of allowing stu- 
dents to feel—as very able students have told 
me they do feel toward well-established teach- 
ers—that the teacher is under compulsion to 
praise everything that criticism has labeled 
literature. 

I concentrate mainly on authors toward 
whom I feel most attraction, though that natu- 
rally includes writers of many periods and a 
variety of points of view. So unlike are the 
predilections of English teachers that if all of 
us did the same, most good writers would have 
their innings with students who take many 
English courses. And more students would 
take many English courses if more teachers 
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could be excited as well as analytic about par- 
ticular authors and books, about certain forms 
of literature, and about the spirit of a certain 
period, or movement, in literature. 

A less debatable kind of concentration is the 
refusal to pay attention to inferior writers. 
One of the heresies for which I have no tolera- 
tion is the idea that good books may be led 
up to by bad books, artists prepared a way 
for by writers who write merely to sell. The 
fact that some readers have risen in taste from 
Service to Whitman, from Frank Crane to 
Thoreau, or from Florence Barclay to May 
Sinclair furnishes flimsy underpinning for the 
theory. It happens, when it does happen, in 
spite of the fact that much of the appeal of 
the bad writer lies in his furtherance of ten- 
dencies of our natures which good literature 
combats. And obviously many readers are thus 
permanently incapacitated for full appreciation 
of good books. You might as well recommend 
a period of lolling among pillows with unlim- 
ited candy and constant smoking in preparation 
for a place on that season’s football team. 
Tolerating Zane Grey in the hope that he will 
lead to Willa Cather is like turning a girl over 
to a vaudeville singer to develop her voice for 
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grand opera, or cultivating taste for painting 
by a study of advertising lithographs. 

“When I give, I give myself,” said the 
American poet who uttered in prose as well as 
in verse the most practical challenge and re- 
cital of requisites yet promulgated for Ameri- 
can teachers. 

The best you can do for students is to ex- 
pose them to the electric charge of your own 
active response to literature. The books you 
send them to with eagerness may be few if you 
are ill-read, or if you are obsessed by some 
doctrine, or some attachment; and the students 
may be disappointed with the books. But you 
have done the best you can while you continue 
what you are. 

Correspondingly, the teacher who proposes 
to cultivate effectual reading, rather than the 
acquisition of knowledge about literature and 
undiscriminating reverence for a noble realm 
the students cannot be expected to inhabit, will 
not rest content until he finds every one of his 
students exhibiting preferences, enthusiasms, 
and antagonisms, as well as considerable self- 
achieved understanding of the books and 
authors that he likes, and a high degree of 
fairness in both likes and dislikes. 
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To be sure, all this—the whole effort to share 
delight and disgust—will at first bewilder the 
usual product of our knowledge dispensaries, 
even those who have taken many a “dose,” as 
a pretty good teacher of English once unhap- 
pily worded it, of culture. I have had a grad- 
uate student drop a class that distinguished 
writers found interesting enough to visit re- 
peatedly because it was ‘“‘too elementary.” And 
once when I gave a series of lectures on Modern 
Poetry before a Teachers’ Institute in the 
Middle West, my audience of teachers and the 
Superintendent who engaged me seemed at first 
a little disappointed because I told them I 
should confine myself to five poets, and should 
spend a large part of my time reading poems 
and commenting on what seemed to me most 
wonderful in them. But before the series was 
over I had evidence that my sharing was some- 
what effectual, even if my announcement had 
seemed unimpressive. 

I have been very lucky in being allowed much 
freedom in my courses. In teaching the novel 
I concentrate on novelists I chiefly admire. I 
have been allowed to put the emphasis just 
where I wanted to in going through the entire 
Bible, as literature. To college freshmen I 
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once gave a course in which we read all of 
Whitman’s complete “Leaves of Grass” and 
his prose, and a great deal of Tolstoy, by way 
of “World Literature.” I have given a course 
in “Emerson and Whitman” and a course in 
“Thoreau.” Last summer I gave a course, 
taken mostly by teachers, in “American Lit- 
erature.” It was a certificate subject, so I told 
them to buy and read a collection of specimens 
covering the whole field. But the specific as- 
signments and the class consideration were lim- 
ited to Poe, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
Melville, Whitman and Emily Dickinson. I 
made an effort to have all of them recognize 
the weaknesses of Poe, whom I dislike, and 
I encouraged them to express their antagonism 
to Whitman, whom I admire. We shared and 
exchanged. 

A former colleague and I have edited a book 
for Composition classes composed of good 
prose writing, old, comparatively modern, and 
new, every piece of which both of us liked, 
and at least one of us particularly admired, 
and very few of which have been singled out 
before. We had used all of them effectually 
in classes in writing. That book illustrates 
what I mean by sharing delight. 
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But how about college courses with pre- 
scribed reading lists over the selection of which 
the teacher has no control, and how about high 
school syllabi? Well, they are, in my judg- 
ment, abominations, and they should be op- 
posed by all teachers who know what they like, 
and what they want to do. And yet pending 
the rush into all English positions of men and 
women who do know what they like and what 
they want to do, the artistic teacher can still 
make the teaching of high school English, or 
arbitrarily prescribed college English, a shar- 
ing of delight and disgust. 

He can and should let the children know 
why he dislikes the famous things he dislikes, 
and he should contrive to put most of his at- 
tention on what he sees most in, and is most 
pleased by. 

For instance, in reading Bacon’s essays I al- 
ways let my class feel my contempt for the 
essay on Love, my dissatisfaction with the essay 
on Friendship, and in general my irritation 
with the cold and mathematical style. But I 
have often read to classes thrilled and thrilling 
paragraphs from the book Bacon put his heart 
into, “The Advancement of Learning.” 

I have had fun pointing out the gross ab- 
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surdities in “The Vicar of Wakefield,” with 
its cynical identification of gullibility with all 
goodness, and its preposterous villains and gro- 
tesque benefactors. And I have laid myself 
out to recognize the superficiality and exag- 
geration of Macaulay in comparison with 
Carlyle, in connection with the essays on John- 
son. Incidentally I remember that, once, more 
than half my class distinctly preferred Ma- 
caulay. Not long ago I spent an hour in an 
American Literature class removing the glamor 
from the unconvincing oratory of the much- 
touted Patrick Henry. 

The only obligation I recognize to the so- 
called classics commonly read in high school 
is associated with the obligation I owe myself: 
to look patiently at all the excellencies alleged 
to exist in the work, and to use all the imagina- 
tion, knowledge and common sense I possess 
to follow the mind of the writer. Fulfilling 
that obligation usually results in finding some- 
thing to admire in what generations have 
agreed to praise. It does not always. And it 
is very wholesome for students to discover 
that lovers of books are not all of one mind, 
that some famous things are vigorously disliked 
by some fair-minded readers and that great 
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writers can be laughed at even though in gen- 
eral they are admired. 

Every teacher should feel free, furthermore, 
to bring into class, once in a while, something 
not on the schedule about which he is freshly 
enthusiastic. And he should not hesitate to 
read to his class things he has enjoyed, merely 
because scholars have not yet held an autopsy 
over them. The more daring he is, though, 
the more critical he will need to be. I try to 
take a critical attitude toward even the writers 
who have given me most pleasure; and I en- 
courage my students to distinguish in them 
what they like less from what they like more, 
and frankly to confess downright confusion 
about, or affirm disapprobation for, particular 
passages. 

But we spend much time in merely reading 
the sentences, or lines, that delight us most. 
Sometimes I read a sonnet or a stanza, or a 
paragraph, sentence, or even phrase, over and 
over until I think we have drained its elixir. 
Often I have several students read a notable 
fragment until somebody has imbued himself 
with it enough to make tones, inflections, stops 
and quickenings give forth all that it seems 
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to me the author felt and thought when it 
was written. 

In that way, among others, I hope to render 
the boys and girls more fully aware of rhythm, 
overtones, and implications. You have to see 
to it that they individually enter, for the mo- 
ment, into the writer’s spirit, see through his 
eyes, comprehend with his insight, and feel 
with his sensitiveness, if you propose to make 
genuine your sharing of delight. 

By the tenth or fifteenth hour the sharing 
ought to be not only reciprocal between the in- 
dividual student and the teacher, but to some 
degree communal in the whole class. Students, 
in compositien classes, can be asked to bring 
and read aloud anything that has moved them. 
They are encouraged if they can move the 
class. 

Such teaching manifestly fails in immediate 
and measurable results. We don’t get any- 
where. We just understand a little, and enjoy 
a good deal, together. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH AS 
“GETTING PERSONAL” 


SOG FRIEND is a person to whom you 
# ie can express yourself without res- 
2D) . i ervations—and not feel ashamed 
a. & of yourself afterwards. Then the 

% teacher who offers friendship must 
be Bio sort of person to his students. Only 
so, at least so to a considerable degree, can 
the teacher expect to be of real assistance to 
the student’s effort to learn self-expression, 
through speech and writing. 

I see no hope of any real education, aside 
from mere information, unless the teacher 
“gets personal,” unless he directs his activities 
toward the personality of each student, unless 
he induces the student to reveal all that is real 
about himself—though not all details of auto- 
biography—and unless he behaves in an un- 
constricted, generous, confidential manner, 
himself. 

Lately, two competent students have talked 
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to me about how an exceedingly important and 
interesting subject failed to be of very much 
account to them. One thought they missed the 
interest he supposed must be in it because in 
the presentation no stop was made to connect 
the matter with their own lives. The other 
said the teacher always seemed to talk at, 
rather than to, the people in the class. 

The artistic teacher must not let himself 
continue so self-conscious, or become so pre- 
occupied with his subject, or assume such de- 
tachment, that the topic under attention will 
for long seem unrelated to the desires, memo- 
ries and needs of any member of his class. He 
will be more interested in persons than in ideas, 
and, for the moment, in the persons before 
him than in authors, or arbiters of taste. 

Of him at his best, a discerning student will 
never say, ‘“The porch of his personality seems 
very pleasant. I wonder if he ever keeps open 
house.” Of him, the pupil with insight who 
has attended a class a few weeks, will say, ‘“‘He 
gives out, not down as so many teachers do.” 

The point is that the artistic teacher of Eng- 
lish, aware, as his experience and studies make 
him, of the snares of the “‘personal equation,” 
has discovered that in human matters, that is: 
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matters of self-expression, taste, judgment, 
value,—all is relative to persons. He refuses 
abject and superstitious propitiations of the 
fetish, “‘personal equation.’ Instead, he is 
boldly and drastically personal, in spite of all 
the terrors. 

Even in classes you may sometimes hear the 
familiar remark, “Well, that’s a matter of per- 
sonal opinion,” implying that there is nothing 
more to be said. And the substance of “De 
gustibus non disputandum” is sometimes 
brought out, too. Those declarations furnish 
a challenge to a little disentangling thought. Of 
course, disputing about tastes is vain; and so 
is arguing about opinions, even though by the 
word “opinion”? you mean genuine convictions 
or well-based ideas. But that is not all that 
can be done with personal opinions and tastes. 
If it were, there would be nothing but fatuity 
in English classes that attempted more than 
imparting facts like dates, sources, lists, and 
obvious analyses. But tastes may be wakened, 
sharpened, deepened, and strengthened. Ideas 
may be criticized, revised, discarded, caused to 
germinate, grow, branch, send down roots that 
penetrate and ramify, develop leaves and fruit. 
And a teacher who is willing to be personal 
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and to get personal can have an inciting and 
fostering influence on all those activities. It is 
not done by telling. It is not done by quizzing. 
It can be done, imperfectly, and to varying 
degrees, by a frequent informal association be- 
tween expectant and interested pupil and 
friendly teacher. 

The teacher can lend his sensibilities, his cu- 
riosity, his power of seeing resemblances and 
differences, his capacity for detecting important 
but subtle connections, his ability to perceive 
conflicts and in them to conceive reconcile- 
ments, his nerve for opening dark closets and 
peering under masks, his determination not to 
be hoodwinked, his philosophic acquirement of 
willingness to acknowledge weakness and fail- 
ure, his resolution which keeps on when hope is 
dim and guttering, and his faith. The pupil 
can in varying degrees avail himself of the loan 
which is possible only in momentary flashes. 
And the partial, temporary use of the teacher’s 
developed powers commences, and gives im- 
petus to, the development of his own. 

At the same time the teacher must, as I 
have implied, keep standing the student on his 
own head. He must be made to realize his own 
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helplessness without a head and a backbone 
that can remain erect without supports. 

Now this standing the student on his own 
head is even more violent than it sounds, for 
all save those who have employed their heads 
that unusual way for some time. It involves 
the demolition of helmets, and the cracking of 
masks. And in my experience students seem 
to cherish their protective and concealing ap- 
purtenances incomparably more, at first, than 
any incipient virtues, such as capacity for de- 
light and ability to distinguish real from sham, 
that may be getting squeezed to impotence 
inside. 

I have had students, one or two, put more 
and more iron on their crowns and papier 
maché on their countenances all through a 
course until it seemed the interior was stifled 
and compressed to a mere flinty lump. But 
few people of school and college days distrust 
themselves quite so hopelessly as that. 

After they have been called on for genuine 
self-expression a few weeks, and all substitutes 
have been refused, most students at least begin 
to discover that the self they have is ill-equipped 
and pretty feeble. Not from youth but from 
disuse! When they observe that nothing else 
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is treated with the least interest or respect in 
classroom, on themes, or in conference, most 
of them commence discovering something to 
use their minds upon. ‘They begin to be aware 
of something of their own to say and to write. 

No matter how little organic personality 
there may be in any student, there is always a 
scintilla; and it is to that you have to address 
yourself. You have to excite a civil strife be- 
tween the little, or relatively much, that is 
fundamental and intrinsic, and all the rest. 

You do it by letting your pleasure in what- 
ever is genuine show, and by evident dissatis- 
faction with whatever is derivative, camouflag- 
ing, or planned to please either the class or 
teacher. Your dissatisfaction need not be 
shown disagreeably, as a rule, except in so far 
as it is disagreeable to call for a comment on 
the same matter, or a better contribution, from 
someone else. 

Last summer I had a class of teachers who 
offered more resistance to the demand for self- 
expression than is usually offered by regular 
students. A few of them had vivid and valid 
things to say from the first. Others got started 
after two or three weeks. And by the middle 
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of the session all but one or two were occa- 
sionally venturing upon self-expression. 
Upon one woman’s paper about Emerson's 
essay on “Self-Reliance,” a self-chosen topic, I 
wrote a remark calling her attention to how 
she had praised Emerson for his “inspiring 
idea” in the opening paragraph, and made sug- 
gestions of correction for his attitude in her 
concluding paragraphs which would utterly de- 
stroy his meaning. One afternoon she knocked 
at my office, and, with manifest excitement, 
informed me that I had been ungentlemanly 
and insulting. I invited her to be seated, re- 


sumed my own seat and leaned back, and told ~ 


her what I meant by my remark and the ac- 
companying low grade. I assured her I didn’t 
mean she was hopeless. I was appealing to the 
intelligence I thought she had. And I hoped 
she would try some more. She declared she 
would be afraid to. I told her that I should 
think it would take as much nerve to come and 
tell me I was no gentleman. And she said it 


had; she had come up the stairs and gone away ~ 


twice before she could get up the courage to 


knock. Talking it all over like that helped her __ . 
to realize that my close criticism implied ae Co 
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in her possibilities rather than disdain. And 
I was glad she had come. 

Another illustration of what I mean by get- 
ting personal occurred this morning. We were 
just getting started at Kipling’s ‘““Kim.”’ One 
boy was eager in pointing out how in pleasing 
contrast with Hardy, Kipling is cheering. The 
whole class was interested and expressive of 
real attitudes. Some of them saw and said 
that Hardy was more real, and that whereas 
Kipling was displaying knowledge Hardy ex- 
hibited more understanding. I told them the 
more we understand the less we know; and said 
our inveterate tendency is to fasten over any 
new object 2 collection of little tin tags of ex- 
planation until we can’t see the thing itself at 
all. I told them the old story of the three blind 
philosophers who got hold respectively of the 
ear, the trunk, and the leg of an elephant and 
severally declared it was very like a fan, a rope 
and atree. The champion of Kipling asserted 
that people don’t simplify like that. Some 
people, I reminded him, would say, ‘“Tess (the 
Hardy book was “Tess of the D’Urbervilles”’ ) 
was to blame for all her misfortunes, because 
she did such and such a thing that she ought 
not to have done.” He and the class remem- 
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bered that he had himself simplified just that 
way, the last time we met. And he and others 
smiled. 

The following queries of mine copied from 
the theme of a girl I had highly praised, illus- 
trate getting personal in correcting papers: 
“How do you think this compares in depth 
with your first paper? Are you so little dif- 
ferent from the multitude of sentimental and 
superficial girls as this might indicate? Or are 
you just afraid to give vivid and particular 
expression to what is really in you?” 

In correcting papers I always keep attention 
on the thing said. I ask, “Is that what you 
meant? Does that express precisely what you 
saw? Is that the exact word for your feel- 
ing?’ Usually those questions, and others 
like them, arouse an interest in structure and 
diction. But sometimes when I show that there 
was no clear intention, students who have no 
wish to express anything specially their own 
are exasperated. That is one of the risks. 


Those who honestly stand up even for com- 4 
monplace and partly stereotyped ideas in my x 


classes are encouraged, provided they s 
be doing some real thinking. And good 
dents often announce judgments they know 
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at variance with mine. ‘This morning one 
clear-headed boy said defiantly, “‘ ‘Tess’ was 
no more interesting to me than last year’s 
calendar.” 

Another recent discussion in that class which 
everybody seemed to take home to his own 
bosom started when a boy said of ‘“‘Fern’’ in 
“Main Street,” on which he was giving a talk, 
that she “didn’t really do anything immoral,” 
and I asked whether immorality was something 
that had to do primarily with physiology. After 
a number of earnest things had been said, pro 
and con, about reputation and about character 
in relation to what people might say, and as 
to whether morality meant anything more than 
the conduct approved by the majority, we came, 
more or less together, to the thought that un- 
less you have the courage to force down your 
own insidious impulse to self-deception, you 
had better take the will of the multitude for 
your law; but you won’t be a real person if 
you thus abandon the effort to make yourself 
responsible to yourself. 

An interesting adventure in evoking self-ex- 
pression in a literature course last year was 
asking a large class in General Literature, in- 
stead of writing papers, to hand in notebooks, 
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at stated times, recording each student’s ex- 
perience with each short story, epic, essay, or 
other work read. The first time a number were 
considerably alike, and all the supposedly suit- 
able responses were registered in them. But 
before the first term was over they were all 
different, and nearly all interesting to read, 
not only because of what they showed was 
going on in the student, but because of fresh 
and imaginative remarks they contained, and 
the admirable personalities some of them re- 
vealed. Not one was conventional throughout, 
and not one presented a confirmed pose such as 
the non-conformist pose, or the esthetic pose, 
or the intelligentsia pose. ‘The worst failure 
I remember was that of an English major, who 
had been very successful at some other institu- 
tion, who could not find anything interesting 
to say. 

You have to be pertinacious and ruthless in 
this effort to make students gradually become 
aware of their own native limitations, and to 
get them to resist their own timorousness and 
imitativeness and their tendency to conceal the 
idiosyncratic under the general. Sometimes I 
have made good friends by my onslaughts on 
sentimentality and idealization; occasionally I 
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have made the kind of enemies, particularly of 
people older than I, who patronize me, and 
tell people I’m a “nice boy.” 

Sometimes your friends are too firmly set to 
be helped, brave though they have seemed 
under your scalpel. But the partial successes 
are more notable if not more numerous than the 
failures. (Of course, most students do not 
develop enough to show any permanent effect.) 
It is no small recompense when a young woman 
who at the beginning of the summer protested, 
“How can you tell whether we really feel what 
we write or not ?”’ shows you verse with a flash 
in it from a direction always dark before. 

Of all the ways of getting personal the most 
effectual, my ablest student friends assure me, 
is when the teacher and the student are just 
casually conversing. At any rate, I know the 
chief gain of teaching is the lifelong friends 
won first in class. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH AS WAKING 
COURAGE 


FOO CUISTINGUISHED teachers of English 


#)j 3 sometimes utter an amused pro- 
fd V5 test at what literary men have 
Ad V5 to say about teaching English. 
QAQMG The artist's suggestions would be 


valuable, they say, if we teachers had geniuses 
to teach. 

To me it always seems that those teachers 
are shirking when they talk like that. We 
could not make, or help to develop, artists out 
of most of our students. But do we want to 
devote ourselves to enabling them to read 
newspapers without knowing whether what 
they read rings true or not, and whether it is 
written excellently or not? Do we want to 
prepare them to feel complacent, writing busi- 
ness letters that will satisfy such business men 
as Mr. Gump? To judge by a great many of 
the textbooks on English, many of us assume 
that we do want just about that. For my 
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part that enterprise seems to me about as val- 
uable as making shoes with disguised paper 
soles, or constructing medieval ruins for Amer- 
ican estates. 

At best, the achievements of English teach- 
ers are humble. But in order that they may 
be real they must arise from an effort to close 
up the gap between the common run of boys 
and girls and good writing. By good writing 
I mean the already existing and now appear- 
ing writings that constitute good literature, and 
also the act of writing well. (Good speech is 
so intimately related to good writing, as parent 
and as offspring, that it need not be separately 
considered kere.) 

To close up that gap between geniuses and 
their expression and the common people, what 
we teachers have to do is resuscitate in our 
pupils the little that was born in them which 
makes them akin to men of genius, and nour- 
ish that little for all that we—and they—are 
worth. If we call that little a common spark 
of genius, then all good teaching of English is 
nothing less than teaching for genius. 

We get personal, as I have just been saying, 
in order that the unique self of every person 
not an imbecile may come out of the prema- 
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ture mummy case with which, if we are not 
very resistant, civilization seems to invest 
us all, 

English teachers, who want to be genuine, 
have the responsibility for waking the courage 
in every student to slough off whatever is not 
a growth from his real nature, and to become 
more and more what he has it in him to be. 

Very often the way to start the awakening 
is quite the opposite of facile encouragement. 
Self-satisfied students sometimes have to be 
shaken into dissatisfaction before their as- 
phyxiated potencies can be delivered. It would 
be much simpler to pamper such a student into 
spurious eloquence and versatility. But that 
would be true sacrilege. 

If your rigorous groping about the insides 
of your students for the living self gives them 
pain, you can reassure yourself that suffering 
that makes people aware of the conflict, in 
themselves and in all experience, is not only 
necessary but most salutary. But such inter- 
ference demands all the imagination and sym- 
pathy you can muster. Facilitating the dis- 
cipline wrought by vital struggles is no gentle 
or dilettante exercise. 

One effect of such an effort might be a re- 
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duction of the number of people who think 
themselves capable of being artists. Less trash 
might appear in newspapers and magazines. 
On the other hand, more readers would be 
demanding excellence and originality. And in 
the long run—if we dared, many of us, to teach 
so—there would be a demand on the part of 
publishers for much of the vivid self-expression 
which at present lacks a market. 

To be sure, the difference any one teacher 
makes is nearly negligible. But let us not be 
too modest. History is full of evidence that 
a very few people who know what they want 
to do, and want it energetically and pertina- 
ciously enough, can alter conditions that are 
maintained by thousands, if the thousands, as 
is usually the case, employ no other power than 
inertia. 

If there were each year a hundred new Eng- 
lish teachers deeply determined to waken cour- 
age in the members of their classes, American 
civilization would be less dominated by “apes 
and monkeys.” And people of moderate en- 
dowments would be more interesting to listen 
to than most highly educated celebrities are 
now; some of them would write more readable 
productions than those that are at present tak- 
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ing up most space on book-counters and maga- 
zine stands. For the canker in most cleverness 
is just the lack of daring. And most youngsters 
of ability are both frightened and encouraged 
into trying all the time to be like someone else, 
or to please the public by providing what seems 
to be in demand. 

No English teacher is under irresistible com- 
pulsion to join in preparing students of small 
capacity to put on the current garb of medioc- 
rity. None need give in to the influences that 
make for sanctioning the atrophy of the special 
virtues of the well-endowed. 

I am acquainted with a few high school 
English teachers, perhaps twenty, and with a 
few college and university English teachers, 
possibly fifty, who know that nothing of the 
kind is necessary. But I am intimate in detail 
with my own teaching, only. For that reason 
it will be a few experiences of my own I offer 
by way of instances of teaching English as wak- 
ing courage. 

There was a yellow-haired, blunt nosed, 
stodgy girl in my Freshman class one quarter. 
She read aloud stumblingly, and without much 
comprehension. And she never answered sig- 
nificantly any of the questions I asked in order 
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to see how well she understood difficult pas- 
sages. She could not interpret anything. (I 
never ask questions that every member of the 
class will be able to answer merely by virtue of 
having done the reading. Nor do I call on 
the students, as a rule, whom I feel confident 
need no help. I turn to them at last, some- 
times, to help the others. For I ask my ques- 
tions in order to find out something more than 
merely whether or not the student has remem- 
bered, or is prepared.) I continued asking the 
stodgy girl questions, always trying to find some 
way that the kind of girl she was and the kind 
of experience she had presumably had, could be 
turned to account. And in conference and by 
remarks on her papers, I let her know I believed 
her life had had things in it worth attention, 
and that her special combination of nature and 
circumstances was unique enough to produce 
something interesting. 

That quarter all I accomplished was to get 
her to stop the straining that crippled her. I 
think she let up a little in her effort to express 
thoughts she had never had, and to be eloquent 
concerning matters about which she could not 
care. 

The following year she was in my Sophomore 
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class, and, to my delight, she began unburden- 
ing herself interestingly on paper. She pre- 
sented people she had wondered about, with 
understanding enough to give me some sense 
of extending my acquaintance. She began offer- 
ing good comments on the writings of her 
classmates, asking intelligent questions, and 
pointing out the most moving or imaginative 
phrases in the books we read. Her limitations 
were still marked, but she had some realization 
of them, and she was adventurously sincere and 
active to the point of occasional incandescence, 
within her limits. 

Another time, a class of Freshmen contained, 
along with two or three students of unusual 
promise and one or two who had been led to 
suppose themselves far more gifted than they 
were, two very crude boys who evidently had 
no hope of being any good in English. Both 
of them wrote in an illiterate and vacuous fash- 
ion. But I refused to let them continue on the 
outside of our readings and discussions, and I 
worked almost every hour to get them to see 
why things that we read were admirable writ- 
ing, or wise thinking. After some weeks one 
of them wrote an amusing and illuminating 
paper on the lives of hotel bell-boys. About 
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the same time the other wrote a short essay on 
“Colors,” which put familiar scientific facts into 
non-technical language; and every thing he said 
about colors had a secondary applicability to 
the nature and behavior of people. He had 
amazingly grasped and carried into effect the 
literary principle of implication. Of course, I 
read both papers to the class with the enthusi- 
astic admiration I felt, and I asked the writer 
of “Colors” to think out a few minor improve- 
ments in the precision of his statement, and 
then submit the piece for publication in the 
student magazine. 

From many similar instances, I recall that 
of a big, anxious fellow who had failed Fresh- 
man English twice before, once in a class of 
mine. He was utterly befuddled, at the open- 
ing of the course, in the presence of ideas. He 
mispronounced simple words. And he couldn’t 
seem to tell what words went together in 
thought groups, in a sentence. But I wouldn’t 
give him up, or let him give himself up. He 
passed the course, and came back to me for the 
next one. And that time he began to write 
fresh, interesting, and in the main correct, ac- 
counts of observations he had made in the mean- 
time, as a bus driver in Yellowstone Park, 
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suggesting his reflections upon them. (It is note- 
worthy how well ordinary boys and girls do 
write, comparatively, after they get the courage 
to recognize the strangeness and irony and ug- 
liness and beauty and representative import of 
their own experience. It then seems worth 
their while to make some of it real to others, 
by means of words.) 

My illustrations are not detailed enough to 
be much good. And with the very able stu- 
dents it would be still less practicable to make 
them so. It would be impossible to show just 
what and just how much of their growth was 
the increment made possible in any one class. 
They themselves are doubtless prone to exag- 
gerate the permanent effect of encouragement 
received in classes where they felt as if they 
were coming to life. 

It is a matter of here a little, there a little, 
suiting the action to the moment, eagerly lis- 
tening for the native note, and welcoming that 
with gusto. 

After that, much remains to be attempted; 
for one thing, encouragement of prolonged, 
industrious application; for another, encourage- 
ment of carrying loads upon the head so as to 
acquire the steadiness that averts hysteria. It 
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is very rewarding to see a high-strung, almost 
neurotic student, whose rare promise is en- 
dangered, gradually taking more and more hold 
of herself until it seems established that she will 
never fly into fragments, come what may. 

Though no very practical recommendations 
can be given, though no technique can be de- 
veloped for waking courage, a little experience 
at teaching—indeed, I should think a little re- 
flective experience of going to school—will 
show how rare it is for boys and girls to be- 
lieve their own lives are interesting, their own 
preferences and likings trustworthy, or their 
own insights valid. Usually their distrust is 
somewhat warranted. But it seems to me our 
only hope is to get them to rely on what they 
have, while we teachers do everything we can 
think of to deepen and concentrate and inten- 
sify by putting their capacities to use. The 
real, individual inclination, recognition, and 
judgment, however imperfect, is almost inva- 
riably sounder than the acquired habit, and the 
imitative reaction. 
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THe Minimum ESSENTIALS OF 
THE ENGLISH TEACHER 


ae ee stir is always being made 
{4 over new methods, novel projects, 


eo) ke and ingenious instrumentalities 
eo) “+ for improving education. The 


asa so-called professional magazines, 
which in some school systems every teacher is 
required to take, are steadily propounding 
newly perfected schemes, and practical direc- 
tions for making school work more effective. 
And in institutes and conventions teachers are 
regularly herded together to be provided with 
some more powerful magic. 

In recent years a product of such swarming 
and buzzing activity among English teachers 
has been the formulation of so-called minimum 
essentials for high school English. 

Meanwhile some of us are wondering if all 
methods have not accomplished real education 
as long as they were the methods of good teach- 
ers. We doubt every method that is not ani- 
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“mated by a personality, and can get up no 
enthusiasm for mechanisms, however simple 
and easy to keep in operation, that are designed 
to make education valuable without good 
teachers. 

As one of those sceptics, I shall presume te 
frame a statement of the minimum essentials of 
a good English teacher. I shall be scrupulous 
about remembering the word minimum; but I 
shall allow myself such latitude that someone 
who is weak in one or two essentials, may still 
be sufficiently qualified to be relatively a su- 
perior teacher. The essentials I am going to 
enumerate seem to me requisite in college and 
university teaching; but I shall have high school 
English courses particularly in mind. 

The virtue without which not any teaching of+ 
English can properly be called good is an in-' 
extinguishable and flaming antipathy to decep- 
tion, especially self-deception. I do not mean 
earnestness of the sort we have in mind when 
we say of some propagator of illusion, “Oh, 
he is sincere, all right.” I mean the rooted 
and inflexible habit of mind that renders taking” 
a life-grip on illusion impossible, that renders 
finalities of any kind impossible for merely 
human intelligences. I mean the kind of hon- 
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esty which gives your acquaintances confidence 
that your judgment of a piece of writing entered 
in a contest by an intimate student friend will 
be true judgment. I mean the kind of honesty 
that will prevent simulating any emotion, even 
for the sake of being kind, or counterfeiting 
any belief, even with the excuse of possibly 
averting spiritual disaster to your student 
friends. 

The teacher whose behavior involves that 
first essential manifests the second, nerve. No 
matter how delicately organized, sensitive, re- 
fined, no matter how mild in temperament, 
you must summon the audacity to take chances, 
big and little chances, all along, if you would 
teach English well. Native timidity need not 
be a fatal handicap, if you can develop the 
resolution to walk past the lions in the way 
that leads to free, fruitful, responsible com- 
munication. Sometimes the lions will treat you 
as the lions treated Daniel. Sometimes you will 
have to outwit them like the rabbit in the fable. 
Sometimes you will have to fight them. And 
some time you may be torn asunder, though 
probably you will not be devoured. If you can 
muster the courage to carry out your deepest 
desire as a teacher, after fully conceiving its 
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perilousness to yourself, to all who are depend- 
ent on you, and especially to your pupils, then, 
even if there is a timorous streak in you at 
which you blush inwardly, you have the min- 
imum of nerve. (The danger then may quite 
likely be a silly braggadocio by way of proving 
to yourself that the pusillanimous streak is not 
there.) 

Energy is the third essential. It may be un- 
obtrusive. It may vary in degree. But it must 
be sufficient to throw off the lethargy of twenty 
or thirty associated individuals. It must be 
sufficient to convert printed words into vivid 
stimuli. It must be sufficient to transform in- 
sulation into good conductors. And it must be 
sufficient to transport alive and unmaimed the 
old and unfamiliar into a present, inhospitable, 
or at best indifferent, and to secure for it a 
welcome. Just that is what takes place when 
Chaucer or Milton or Fielding or Goldsmith 
is profitably read in an English class. Artistic 
English teachers agree that after a good hour 
in class they have a feeling that virtue has gone 
out of them. The virtue, or energy, must be 
in them to start with, to make good hours pos- 
sible. There must be in good English teaching 
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the zest at expenditure of concentrated energy 
that we feel in play. 

The fourth essential is therefore health. 
Good physical health is a valuable asset. But 
judging by one or two of my acquaintances 
only health of spirit is indispensable. Even 
in those cases, I presume the defect of physical 
well-being is made up by a native excess of 
animation. 

English teachers should not be propagan- 
dists, of course. But it is one of the minimum 
essentials that the teacher should have a fun- 
damental and imperious desire to communicate. 
He must be possessed of an urge to establish 
reciprocal relationship with such people as con- 
stitute his classes, in order to share with them 
experience that seems to him of worth. I do 
not see how English teaching can amount to 
anything without that motive. The obvious 
necessity, patience, will be the inevitable com- 
plement of such a desire. 

That there may be something sound and 
unwilted to share, it is essential that the Eng- 
lish teacher be facing and coping with many 
sorts of actuality all the time. And much of 
it should be but remotely concerned with 
the pedagogic round. Incidentally, a married 
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woman has so much richer personal participa- 
tion in the ecstasies and torments of life that 
in spite of awkward distractions and occasional 
interruptions, she is apt to be a better teacher 
than an equally able spinster. 

Experiences of intensity fit to engage the 
whole nature of the teacher and to help keep 
him resonant and prevent him from stiffening 
into a perambulating theory, are most likely to 
happen when he is constantly involved in the 
life of some one else. For that reason, not to 
speak of others, one essential is a friend. 

A general interest in people is also requisite. 
Much that is most important in artistic teach- 
ing, both of literature and of writing, is pre- 
pared for by a consuming curiosity about human 
nature. Curiosity equips sympathy; and sym- 
pathy gives point to curiosity. To do anything 
in the way of conditioning, and promoting, 
cultural development, the teacher must have a 
special innate tendency to attempt to identify 
himself with other individuals, whether akin 
to him or alien, in such a fashion as almost to 
sense with their senses, feel with their emotions, 
and yearn with their cravings. ‘That is the 
point of departure for much of the teaching of 
English that is real. 
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Essentials more narrowly pertinent to the 
subject of English are of secondary importance. 
Their whole value is relative to broader mat- 
ters of character and point of view. The great- 
est of these is taste. Taste begins with a 
tremendous thrill. When something written 
that has no direct application to your affairs 
seizes you and lifts you and makes you feel 
good all over, you have the beginning of taste. 
Such an exhilaration is experiencing beauty. 
That which gives you such exhilaration is, for 
you, compact of beauty; it is the nearest possi- 
ble human approximation, as far as your pres- 
ent self is the measure, to pure beauty. With- 
out having had such an awesome revelation 
at some time, in the presence of mere printed 
or written words, I doubt if you can possess 
real literary taste. But it need not happen 
often. Paradoxically, too frequent recurrence 
of such experiences is evidence of a lack of 
taste. In fact I suspect the real thing cannot 
take place often. The vivid memory of in- 
tense, abandoned delight renders most novels, 
essays, poems, paragraphs or phrases incapable 
of complete mastery of the imagination. And 
it is the disappointment we feel, in comparison 
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with the once-experienced momentary posses- 
sion, that prompts us to discriminate. 

The ability to be stirred through and 
through, combined with the consequent ability 
to discriminate, constitutes what I mean by 
taste. Such taste, of course, is far from abso- 
lute. It may indeed seem bad taste to someone 
else. But taste is like that. The goodness of 
it depends on the wisdom and richness and 
discipline and vivacity of the character. And 
taste cannot be fortified by intellectual proofs. 
If you find that good critics dissent from you 
that does not prove faulty taste. Neither does 
their agreement with you prove that your taste 
is sound. You have to use taste in selecting 
your critics. Whether Tolstoy’s or Matthew 
Arnold’s taste is, in matters in which they 
differ, good taste, depends, and can only de- 
pend, upon your taste. For judgment about 
trustworthiness of critics, in so far as it is not 
stupid estimating of dubitable prestiges, is, in 
the last analysis, determined less by logic than 
by taste. 

However, the wisdom and richness and vi- 
tality of the characters being equal, the good- 
ness of taste varies with the number of dis- 
closures of fine, honest, powerful personality 
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that have been concentrated upon. A warning 
suggests itself as soon as I make that state- 
ment. Tasteful reading of contemporary books 
can never be achieved by a process of checking 
resemblances and differences between the new 
writing and well-studied classics. Neither can 
tasteful reading of old books be achieved by 
checking differences and resemblances between 
the old classics and contemporary favorites. In 
both cases taste is the response of the total 
organism of the reader to the communication 
made by the words. Reading of both old and 
new books needs, for that reason, to be limited 
by the reader’s zest. As long as it is whole- 
souled and fresh, each new experience with a 
book is more trustworthily tasteful because of 
wide reading. 

And so it follows that a certain amount of 
acquaintance with good books, and impulses 
that will, despite all obstacles, result in more 
and more such intimacies, are minimum essen- 
tials of the English teacher. An English 
teacher who has no time to read anything but 
the books the class is “‘taking’’ is one of our 
civilization’s comic freaks of displacement. 

Almost equally monstrous is the English 
teacher who never writes. To help another, 
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much, about real self-expression you must at 
least have tried and tried to achieve self- 
expression, yourself. ‘The desire to write with 
adequacy and precision is, it seems to me, in- 
dispensable to good teaching of English. (I 
have known, by the way, English teachers who 
were the authors of books, who proved their 
lack of critical taste by producing them. More 
admirable are they who try to write something 
more genuinely excellent and fall short of com- 
manding a market. But the thing to be desired 
is excellence and appeal of sufficient breadth to 
insure publication.) Indispensable also is such 
a command of idiomatic, accurate, correct, ani- 
mated speech as frees from the necessity for 
conscious censoring: in other’ words, good 
speech become second nature. It is best that 
such power of language should have come with 
learning to talk; but that is not essential. 
Neither, I think, is any set body of facts. 
The sincere, courageous, energetic mind I have 
indicated will inevitably possess considerable 
knowledge. And most of that knowledge will 
be instrumental information, not a miserly 
hoard. The more it has been acquired by ur- 
gency of immediate curiosity, rather than 
merely as preparation, the more it is likely to 
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be available for artistic teaching. On the other 
hand, youngsters who are hoping to be teachers 
of English may well guard against allowing 
their own indolence and comparative incapacity 
for certain studies to betray them into ig- 
norance. All knowledge is relevant to English. 
And if a sacrifice of the essentials I have been 
enumerating is not involved—as often it seems 
to be—the more we know of science, economics, 
history, the other arts, and the literature of 
all times and countries, the better English 
teachers we shall be. But not at the price of 
losing an unmuddled, sensitive, and adventurous 
personal attitude. 

If the foregoing comprise the minimum es- 
sentials, how about the expectations of your 
fellows in the profession, and of students who 
have learned what to expect—not to say de- 
mand—from their instructors who came before 
you? Certain difficulties are almost sure to re- 
sult from refusing to bother about any other 
requirements. But if you have the essentials 
to a sufficient degree, the friendliness and es- 
teem of your associates and the respect of your 
students will ‘“‘be added unto you.” 

The one thing needful is to be, rather than 
a servant or a specialist, a real person. 
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es ae doctors nowadays talk very 

\G simply and in everyday language 
2 iG le about disease and their efforts to 

+5 forestall and cope with it. The 
Aaa more they know, the less abraca- 
dabra they allow themselves to employ. Not 
that the body and the mind and germs and evil 
growths have ceased to be mysteries to them. 
Indeed, the more mystery doctors become aware 
of, the less they mystify. 

English deals with the mystery of life, with 
any of the innumerable mysteries of life, and 
it originates in, and addresses itself to, the 
mystery of personality. But writers of the first 
and second ranks speak of their art very simply. 
The elaborate and esoteric ritual and the im- 
pressive special language of English, that so 
mystify the boy and girl in school and fill them 
with silly emulation or sensible disgust, are, at 
least partly, the invention of those who stand 
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in the same relation to literary artists that 
quacks do to intelligent and honest doctors. 
Often, like the quacks, these textbook manu- 
facturers are outrageously simplifying the gen- 
uine mysteries at the very time that they are 
formulating complex systems of analysis and 
explanation. 

As English teachers, we must resist the in- 
sidious inclination to distinguish ourselves by 
memorizing and practising pseudo-occult mys- 
teries. We are dedicating ourselves to activi- 
ties that remain romantic in broad daylight. 
We need no childish silvered swords and 
wooden soldier marchings. Our symbols are 
alive; and they enter practically into mundane 
experience. 

English is the inclusive name for the arts of 
talking, reading and writing. That is all there 
is to our subject. And that is enough. Even 
if supposedly advanced students do act de- 
frauded when you tell them they are to study 
merely reading and writing, it does not take 
long to show them that reading is more than 
recognizing words, and writing more than pen- 
manship. It is well for them to learn that 
modest terms have exacting connotations. And 
so I prefer restricting to rarer use the more 
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flattering but equally inclusive description of 
English as the arts of self-expression and com- 
munication, and of being communicated to. 

I protest the notion that English can be sys- 
tematized in the schools, or over-much planned 
in the particular course. Let’s gamble on mo- 
ments of intense, intelligent, genuine activity, 
from the first story at the crib to the final 
examination for the Ph.D. degree; and not be 
quite so trustful of regular progression. 

Arnold Bennett very wisely says, “Life is 
playing a violin solo in public and learning the 
instrument as one goes along.’”’ Certainly self- 
expression and communication must be used 
before it is learned, and learned as it is used. 

In so far as English teachers can gain a 
love for self-expression, a love for some poems 
and stories, and a warm interest akin to love 
for the individuals in their classes, sufficient to 
counteract their timorousness, we can suit our 
endeavors in any grade, or year of college, to 
the peculiar pasts, peculiar potencies and de- 
ficiencies, peculiar curiosities and susceptibili- 
ties, of each individual. Not very fully of 
course, nor always equally, but relatively. And 
that is the only way to save our English courses 
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from being more damaging than helpful to the 
real things we are concerned with. 

High school freshmen in my class have un- 
derstood things that have never been learned by 
the present occupant of one of the loftiest edu- 
cational pinnacles in America. Like many 
other college teachers I have taught freshmen 
things I wish I could teach the teachers with 
whom they studied English in the most famous 
preparatory schools. I have known children 
to enter school further along toward some of 
my main objectives as an English teacher than 
some of the English majors whose baccalau- 
reate degrees I had to sign last year. 

Those are not very exceptional facts, though 
they are facts of a kind we teachers do not 
like to concentrate attention on. Discrepan- 
cies of such magnitude, always present in every 
school, make it ridiculous to talk definitely of 
sixth grade English, and Sophomore English. 
Hither some students must be getting in the 
sixth grade what others are beginning to as- 
similate half way through college, or else the 
students who are most likely to become lit- 
erary artists, or to be the welcomers of original 
writing, are bound to be disgusted with Eng- 
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lish, early. Others will be corrupted and 
stunted and stultified. 

It is quite possible to have a somewhat stand- 
ard curriculum with specified books, and to 
group our students roughly by age as we do 
now, and still to maintain such a life in our 
classes, whatever the grade or the year, that 
both the most ordinary and the most wakened 
students and all the rest, often reach maximal 
activity and really develop. It is possible to 
help a few students in the first year of high 
school to realize what most of their classmates 
may with patience be helped to realize six or 
eight years later, while the same syllabus is the 
guide, and the same teachers are at work. 

But that sort of real education in English is 
not possible if plans with specific preparation 
are trusted in place of general preparation and 
flexible and multiple adjustments to the time, 
the temperaments, and the foci of desire and 
curiosity. It is not possible if we proceed with 
stupid fidelity to our syllabus or lesson plan, 
and ignore the suddenly quickening fertility. 
For failure to seize the fecund moment we 
cannot excuse ourselves on the ground of 
greatest benefit to greatest number. The kind 
of benefit we English teachers have within our 
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gift, to a slight degree if at all, is always benefit 
to single persons. There is, in our department, 
no reality describable as benefit to the greater 
number except benefit to a number of individ- 
uals. And the only benefit that matters much 
to us as English teachers is vivid, intrinsic 
benefit. 

Consequently the ideal of one thing at a 
time is preposterously inappropriate to Eng- 
lish work. Some things we teach, and every 
English teacher knows we do, to one or many 
students, in every year that English is taught, 
and some of those very things some children 
do not have to be taught consciously at all. 
Other things, and among them the most impor- 
tant, we perhaps never deliberately set out to 
teach; but in all our teaching more or less 
constantly imply. 

Flexibility and adventurousness in teaching 
may be confounded with slovenliness and dis- 
order. It is not the same. The good teacher, 
like the artist, modifies and completes his de- 
sign as he goes along. But his effort is not 
shapeless. He is tasking his energy more in 
attempting to give form to palpitant reality 
than he would be in beautifully laying out dead 
ex-reality before his course, or his class, begins. 
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The English teacher is in one way like a lookout 
man in the national forest service; the crucial 
moment in his vocation comes when he sees the 
_smoke from some incipient fire. Only the Eng- 
lish teacher’s duty is wisely. feeding, not ex- 
tinguishing, the flames. 

Books furnish most of the lightning and the 
flying sparks that start the fires. And so such 
planning as selection of books and apportioning 
of them to days, and determination of what 
parts to dwell on in class, is indisputably 
needful. 

Even in composition classes I rely to a great 
extent on books. But I find much advantage in 
taking to my class new or new-old discoveries 
that have just befallen me. For-the sake, how- 
ever, of the tremendous advantage of having 
something that all can look on, it is best to ar- 
range to have all buy the same books. I go 
no farther than that in planning writing courses, 
though I used to do so when I was more scared. 

As for books about writing, or about gram- 
mar, I do not see how an English teacher can 
either spare the time for them, or let them 
affect the student’s conception of a book. Un- 
less funds are unusually ample, anthologies and 
collections, misrepresenting as they usually are, 
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must in some courses be made the best of. But 
they should be attractive volumes, with the 
most imaginative and briefest possible editing. 
And the teacher should see to it that no stupid 
student is allowed to think he is adequately sam- 
pling literature from even the most compen- 
dious collection. Most of the samples should, 
I think, be complete pieces. And in many in- 
stances the same amount of money can more 
wisely be spent on one or two first-rate works. 
If that is done, the student knows he is not 
“covering” anything but a few books. 

The dictionary should, I suppose, be part of 
the equipment of every student of English. 
But only as an adjunct. The way to learn most 
words is by attention to the context. And the 
way to learn pronunciation is to hear intelli- 
gently literate speakers. The way to increase 
your vocabulary is to desire to distinguish with 
sharper precision, and so call into use some 
word unexpectedly remembered from past read- 
ing. To supplement those processes, and to 
supplement the knowledge of word kinship and 
origins picked up in studying other languages, 
the dictionary is valuable. 

Whatever the course or the year, the chief 
thing to plan is to have good things to read, 
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and to see that more and more fully they are 
really read. Courses that take up various types 
of literature as types, one after another, are 
well enough. And courses that concentrate on 
a single type are sometimes excellent. So are 
courses that attempt a particular emphasis: on 
ideas for instance, on esthetic aspects, or on 
social significance. No such courses are the 
real thing, though, if much real reading is not 
done. And real reading necessitates a various 
and full response to the poem, essay, letter, 
short story, or drama; no exclusive attention to 
one constituent. I am determined never again 
to ask students to read any books to find out 
the author’s esthetic characteristics and ideas, 
lest they fail to read what he wrote, to get the 
communication he offered. And I am deter- 
mined not to let the analysis of a novel as a 
masterpiece of characterization deflect any of 
the author’s total communication. I am deter- 
mined not to study the short story with my 
classes in such a fashion as to allow the formu- 
lation of a rigid concept, the short story. I 
want them to be able to enjoy and admire new 
productions that do not answer to any precon- 
ceptions. And I shall feel that I have done 
about the most I can if I see to it that they re- 
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spond totally—and that includes their power of 
analysis and comparison—to the good things I 
ask them to read. 

On the other hand, I shall keep remember- 
ing Chesterton’s remark that it is all right 
for some people to understand literature only 
partially, just as we all understand life only 
partially. Good books must not be worried to 
exhaustion before a class. Let us move with 
some directness through good books, hoping 
and working for a little more ample realization 
all the time. One of my errors, I know, has 
been too dour a thoroughness with “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” or ‘‘Macbeth” or ‘‘Silas Mar- 
ner.” Pausing to share good things of many 
kinds here and there, but letting many good 
things pass without other attention than ex- 
pressive oral reading is wiser. 

Another danger to be averted is putting au- 
thors on pedestals. ‘The sensible thing is to 
keep the students conscious of authors as hu- 
man beings, like themselves, who live more, see 
more, feel more, understand more, and who 
communicate what has impressed them with 
their way of taking it. So, the students will be 
saved from disillusionment when they learn 
more about the author; and, more important, 
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they will, some of them, be roused to genuine 
emulation, 

Quite the opposite is the effect of such treat- 
ment of eminent writers as a rather superior 
teacher accorded to Milton recently. She gave 
her class to understand that “Lycidas” was a 
very difficult poem, which required a great deal 
of explanation and which naturally they would 
not like. But it was a very important classic 
by one of the greatest masters of all English 
literature. That lady’s manifest duty to Milton 
was to leave his poems alone, as long as they 
gave her no delight. 

But if she had felt the rather artificial charm 
of the poem, some one or two of the students 
might have read it over and over until they 
knew it by heart. And then would have been 
the time to excite, and help the class to satisfy, 
curiosity about Milton’s life and times. In so 
far as possible, it seems to me biography and 
literary history should be consequent to pleas- 
ure in literary works. What is the real value 
of knowing that Spenser was a contemporary 
of Shakespeare and a disappointed aspirant to 
patronage from Queen Elizabeth, if you have 
never really read with gusto either of the mar- 
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riage hymns, the sonnets or part at least of 
the ‘Faery Queene”? 

In all such matters it behooves us not to 
allow ourselves to become alarmed about sub- 
stantial and testable produce from our efforts 
at cultivation, and so be diverted into teaching 
pseudo-science, and unrelated history. Instead, 
we must assume the more onerous responsibil- 
ity: to make our students desire the vicarious 
experience provided by good books, and the 
delights of beautiful expression. We must 
make our students understand that upon them 
rests the obligation to show that they are stirred 
to significant activity by what they read. 

Instead of teaching versification we must 
bring it to pass that every student, at least 
sometimes, takes pleasure in a good poem, that 
his ear detects appropriateness of word sounds 
to the sense and to each other, and to the under- 
pattern of the stanza, that his sense memories 
are awakened, his emotions stirred, not merely 
titillated, and his awareness of life brought into 
vivid play. We can tell whether or not all that 
has come to pass by the way he reads aloud. 
To achieve that is far from easy. We must 
find, to start with, things we like ourselves that 
have a direct connection with some already 
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emerging, though possibly inarticulate, craving 
of every student’s life. And we must not fool 
ourselves with irrelevant appeals. The fact 
that a boy likes to put on Victrola records of 
songs by Shakespeare is no evidence of anything 
but pleasure in manipulating a piece of 
mechanism. The fact that a girl likes to make 
with colored pencils a map of the lake country 
is no sign that she is on the verge of apprecia- 
tion of Coleridge or Wordsworth. The inter- 
est is spurious, as far as English is concerned, 
if it is not in the things read. 

The only things to do with a poem, once it 
is written, are read it, read special parts of it, 
reread it, commit it to memory, deliver it by 
memory, and put it into a collection of the 
poems we, individually, like best. A very brief 
and simple presentation of the structures of 
poems should come relatively late, in response 
to curiosity excited by pleasure; and it should 
be descriptive, not legislative. 

The effect of much reading aloud of poetry 
and imaginative prose should eventually show 
itself in the talk of the class. Quotations and 
allusions are not so much to be desired as is 
evidence in speech that usages that sound right 
to the students are actually the usages of good 
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writers. Some sensitiveness to emotional fitness 
of language, to emphasis and to vividness and 
clearness, are also possible effects. 

But persistent attention to good speaking is 
itself one of the principal tasks of the English 
teacher. In the first place we must never, never 
let anyone speak unchecked who has nothing to 
say. We must gradually get it understood that 
he who asks the ear of the group is bound to 
have a definite meaning before he opens his 
mouth, and to spare no pains to deliver his 
meaning in a form that will transmit it unmis- 
takably to the class. 

To those ends the whole class have to be 
encouraged to ask pertinent questions, and to 
reciprocate in the act of communication. They 
must join with the teacher, under his guidance, 
in making each other perceive that pronuncia- 
tion, enunciation, pitch and posture all are im- 
portant elements in satisfactory talk. They can 
make all their talking genuine, too, by calling 
attention when words give them false scents. 
They must not, to be sure, be allowed to humil- 
iate each other hatefully. Their criticisms 
should be addressed in the main to practical 
difficulties in getting the meaning of their fellow 
who has spoken. 
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A sensible student who understands that the 
classroom is not a place of evasion and show, 
but of intense and significant living, will not be 
offended at being interrupted, even in the midst 
of a sentence, to be set right on a preposition, 
for instance, that would be likely to confuse 
those to whom he wants to say something. He 
will remember, because his personal momentum 
is engaged. And, similarly, he will think over 
for future advantage any bit of expression for 
which he was given rare praise. 

In this connection we have our best oppor- 
tunity to deal with slang. What we want is 
not to effect the trivial and mistaken impression 
that slang is universally disapproved of by 
teachers, but to stimulate a keen discontent 
with inexactness. We must find a way, as the 
cases arise, to show that slang is not truly 
democratic. We must make our students see 
for themselves that more respect is shown to 
everybody we talk to by speaking our precise 
meaning than by throwing out a word or phrase 
that would fit equally well the slightly similar 
but essentially different experience of scores or 
myriads of others. True democracy is giving 
the best we have to any who will have it; not 
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giving what is commonplace and without dis- 
tinct quality. 

All that I have said about talking is perti- 
nent to public speaking. When public speaking 
is not beneath contempt it is sustained talking 
by one speaker to many hearers. He replies 
to their thoughts, and so presumes to possess 
the imagination to converse without their hav- 
ing their say in words. In so far as we English 
teachers teach any oral composition or public 
speaking, let us hold it to the standards of 
good talk, and require that it include reading 
and responding to the mind of the audience. 
For communication must be at least implicitly 
reciprocal. 

Debating is usually debauching to imagina- 
tion and character. But for those whose job 
requires it, I should say at all costs make it 
always truth-seeking discussion. Put the pre- 
mium entirely upon clear perception of facts, 
intelligent interpretation, and honest, open- 
minded conviction. It would renovate Ameri- 
can politics if speech were generally regarded 
as an appeal to the judgment and emotions for 
the sake of broadly intelligent action, instead 
of merely persuasion to accept the will of the 
speaker. We will entertain no quixotic expec- 
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tations. But we can resolve to nurture no 
shysters nor self-deceivers by the way we teach 
public speaking and argumentation. 

The American writer who has taught me 

more about English than I learned in all my 
college and graduate courses told me once to 
try to write as I talked when I talked my best. 
I seem to find in most good prose and a great 
deal of good poetry, evidences that it was so 
written. It follows that attention to the talk 
in class is one of the ways to teach writing. 

As I have perhaps sufficiently indicated, read- 
ing, including the training of the auditory im- 
agination by reading aloud, is another chief 
way. Attempting to write enhances not only 
the admiration for the real author, felt as we 
read, but multiplies and intensifies the elements 
of delight. 

Though writing courses are my major en- 
grossment I have little to say about teaching 
the art, except that it cannot be taught. All you . 
can do is slightly facilitate the 7 
of a self to express, and encourage st 
pression, showing wherein the effort has fai 
and giving a very few litde hints. Re 
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pression. ‘That is why exercises are damaging, 
and assignments of topics so frequently produce 
themes that are torture to read. 

Writing should be done throughout the years 
of school, when and only when the student has 
something he feels worth transmitting. And 
on those rather rare occasions when a piece of 
writing proves deserving of attention, some 
means should be devised, I think, for securing 
it readers. 

The teacher, then, has to actuate and ener- 
gize in his pupils the desire for self-expression. 
That must come first. It is easy to excite in 
the more shallow, or precocious, an ambition 
to shine by fabricating sonnets or inventing 
speculative plots. But that is not  self- 
expression. 

According to my experience, one of the best 
ways to start students off is to read with them 
some poem or piece of prose that will set them 
to recalling experiences of their own, and won- 
dering if things they have seen, or people they 
have known, or discoveries they have made, are 
not as significant as those we read about. 

Generally they find what they get on to paper 
not much like the thing they thought they had 
in mind. But then the teacher has something 
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to work on. Perhaps he has to convince them 
that they did not see vividly enough, perhaps 
that they did not grasp the inner significance, 
very likely that they were not deeply enough 
impressed. Or it may be that the teacher dis- 
covers there is really something there, but the 
student has not brooded over it enough to bring 
it to life. Or possibly it is partly alive but 
much is left chaotic; then the teacher can make 
him see the virtue of the well-written parts so 
sharply that he will be dissatisfied with the rest 
and know what kind of change is needed to 
vivify the whole. 

A little success often leads to excessively pro- 
lific fruitage. Then the teacher has to set the 
student to more austere self-criticism. Sooner 
or later many students give convincing reports 
of destroying their own abortive efforts. 

Another help to the realizing of their own 
lives as full of substance worthy of selected 
expression is the constant use in class, by the 
teacher, of contemporary life for illustration 
and analogy. 

As to the forms of discourse, I no longer 
invite the production of a piece of narrative, 
exposition, or description. I want what the 
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student has to give. Often it is all three, as 
many books are. 

But I do not seek for productions of impres- 
sive magnitude. I like convincing little sketches, 
stories with no plot, and essays, and simple 
plays in later years, and poems. I put no re- 
strictions on ambitious attempts. I merely let 
it be known that the bigger the production the 
more severely it will be compared to life, the 
more the fidelity of the communication will be 
subject to question. 

Writing reproductions of good things in 
books is a travesty that ruins taste. And it is 
valueless as self-expression. Ordinarily it is 
an insult to the author to suggest giving what 
he gave, in condensed form. If it could be 
given alive and true in condensed form he would 
have given it that way. Abstracts would not 
be invidiously presumptuous, but I see no use 
in them, except as aids to memory. And in 
English courses we are not usually concerned 
with mechanically recalling the points in a poem 
or essay. 

In brief, the only sort of writing based on 
books that is good discipline in writing and a 
legitimate part of English, is a record of the 
experience with a book: what was seen in it, 
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what insight was made possible by it, what 
feeling was stirred by it, what was admired 
about the construction of it, what reflection 
and purpose was induced by it. Or from a 
number of books a student may, of course, come 
to interesting inferences about the author. Even 
for such papers no fixed topics should be ar- 
bitrarily assigned. I have read too many 
papers in which students tried to guess what 
I would have written on a topic that meant 
something to me. 

Imitation should be unintentional, and the 
effect of admiration. And I do not think the 
teacher should fail to disentangle imitative 
threads from the purer self-expression. Even 
in the work of youngsters, the best achievement 
reminds the reader of life, not of any book, and 
of the personality of no one but the boy or girl 
who wrote it. 

From the early grades, the time and chance 
for effectually teaching spelling, sentence struc- 
ture, codrdination and subordination, the use 
of prepositions, punctuation and paragraphing 
is when the student has become eager about 
self-expression, and feels thwarted by lack of 
mechanical means. 

In connection with writing, sensuous vitality 
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can be stimulated, and the use of active and 
sense-waking words be developed. Very early 
all students should make the interesting discov- 
ery that many words began as attempts at ap- 
propriate characterizing sounds, or as names 
of objects and practical motions. They should 
connect things or movements with nearly all 
words they use, except such as never showed 
anything but relationships. That is one 
of the best ways to keep words virile and 
truth-bearing. 

I have never taught play-production. And 
though I think it a very important part of 
English, I shall say little of it. It should make 
for more adequate and flexible self-expression 
and not for affectation and staginess. And if 
honest plays are selected, a good teacher can 
secure the illusion, I believe, by enabling the 
students imaginatively to become the persons 
in the play. Of course, certain conscious efforts 
as to position and voice will have to be made, 
but there need be no make-believe, if there is 
enough imagination. And, as a rule, all com- 
munication involves some conscious effort. 

Self-expression and communication and the 
reception of and response to communication; 
just talking and writing and reading. 
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DOSS 2CIKE most goodness that can be 


#)\ G loved, the goodness of good Eng- 
a te lish is not a quality that can be 


* defined. It eludes explanations. 
ale! as It invariably evades all the in- 
cessant efforts to determine it by authoritative 
and impersonal standards. In fact, most of 
us who talk about it are speaking of a thing 
we have heard of but never distinctly expe- 
rienced. A book about English is a rare mira- 
cle if it contains, apart from quotations, two 
sentences on the same page that a lover of good 
English would stop to roll around his tongue. 
For there is nothing professional about good 
English. It is not something with which the 
memory can be stocked. It is not, either, a kind 
of habit that can be cultivated. 

But even though we cannot say just what 
good English is, it may not be quite vain to 
talk about it. 

I am going to try to indicate what some of 
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those living qualities of good English are. But 
first I shall make an effort to separate from 
our notion of it some of the unlucky bad 
guesses of those who have had to make a living 
by giving instruction in what they themselves 
could not fully sense. 

The worst of these bad guesses is that Eng- 
lish is good because it observes rules of gram- 
mar. Some very gifted and famous literary 
men have had parts in spreading this perverse 
opinion. But in our day, curiously enough, the 
really learned philologists and grammarians 
are quietly but vigorously undermining the 
platform of the dull and legalistic, and show- 
ing so clearly that none who read them with 
understanding can doubt, that grammar cannot 
legislate for speakers and writers. Instead 
they offer grammar merely as a description 
of what those who speak and write have done 
and of how the language slowly changes. 

The goodness of any performance, and spe- 
cifically the goodness of good English depends 
upon something quite other than manipulations 
in the exhibition. Good English like other 
sorts of goodness is intrinsic. To have a good 
surface, really, it must have good content. And 
the form that is truly excellent is the form that 
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is exquisitely appropriate for the spirit which 
it encloses. 

By no contrivances or feats of cleverness can 
good English be produced, unless there is a deep 
and strong desire to reveal something that has 
seemed important or delightful or impressive, 
unless there is an austere determination to be 
faithful to the thing seen and felt, and unless 
there is rejection of all that might distract from 
effectual realization. And, when I say that, I 
am by no means talking about authors, merely. 
I am talking about all of us at those moments 
when our speech is more genuinely alive. 

There seem to me to be three sorts of lan- 
guage: dead language, almost lifeless language 
to which artificial stimulants are applied to 
make it seem alive, and living language. When 
any of us tells a hostess in a formally polite 
tone that he has had a “‘delightful time” though 
our sentiment is one of boredom, we are em- 
ploying dead language. ‘The same is true of 
such expressions in business letters as “your 
favor,’ when both writer and reader are per- 
fectly aware that no personal good will is in- 
volved in the so-called favor. That is 
manifestly dead language. Almost lifeless lan- 
guage artificially stimulated is common in all 
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sorts of writing that is paid for by the inch or 
line. Here is a specimen taken from a recent 
newspaper: “Armed to the teeth and headed 
for an unknown destination, A.K. of Colorado 
will head for the silent places this morning in 
search of the elusive jack rabbit.”” How ob- 
viously “armed to the teeth,” “unknown des- 
tination,” “silent places,” and “elusive” are bad 
English! How undeniably they have no cor- 
respondence to any perception or any feeling! 
How certainly are they dashes of red pepper to 
make something without savour seem appetiz- 
ing! And here is a specimen of artificially 
stimulated language from a famous English 
author: “But we will put a patch on the better 
eye—and he shall only be allowed to speculate 
with the imperfect optic.” Poor in the same ar- 
tificial way are those trite phrases so frequently 
used because they have been seen before in a 
similar connection, and have been mistakenly 
supposed to be dignified or emotion-stirring. 
Such almost lifeless English artificially stimu- 
lated is in these extracts, “The flickering flame 
from the dying fire,” and ‘Waited in shivering 
expectancy for the next blood-curdling tale.” 

In emphatic contrast with all those rather 
random examples of dead language and of life- 
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less language artificially stimulated, is this 
equally random phrase from one of the best 
short story writers, a consummate artist, “as 
she swung on to the Atlas ‘bus’ she grabbed 
her skirt with one hand and clung to the railing 
with the other.” Every letter of that clause 
is living English. The reader’s very muscles 
almost, if not quite, make an active response. 
You can’t help going through the experience 
with the character, and sharing the emotion, 
the state of mind, as well as the sensations. I 
can imagine some theme corrector red pencil- 
ing “grabbed” and scribbling in the margin 
‘grasped’ would be better.” But see how it 
would deprive the action of the urgency and 
tension that made it what it was, and that 
showed us so much of the tone of the charac- 
ter’s mood at that moment. 

Good English is language that mints with 
the image and superscription of the speaker 
or writer an exchangeable symbol of a fresh 
discovery. Good English is English with heart 
in it, with fists in it, with a sigh in it, with a 
gritting of teeth or a setting of jaws in it, with 
a grin or a smile in it. It is language that has 
cost something. Life has been spent; it is 
there in the words and phrasing. Read the 
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great Greek tragedians, even in a good trans- 
lation, read the book of Job, read Marcus Au- 
relius’ Meditations, even in translation, read 
the Elizabethan dramatists, and you will feel 
the sap of eager, struggling, unquenchable vi- 
tality charging all the language, whether it is 
grave or gay, thwarted or triumphant. Read 
Carlyle or Emerson or Thoreau, read Hardy 
or Conrad or D. H. Lawrence, and, different 
as you will find them, you will always find a 
man and a life, a fight—with victory and defeat 
—and a seeking, shaping will behind the design 
of syllables in every paragraph. For good 
language is a record of daring, struggling, suf- 
fering, triumph, and honest confession of be- 
wilderment and bafllement. 

Even the most everyday English of the least 
conspicuous boy or girl, man or woman, is good 
in so far as it fully carries the spirit of an 
honest, courageous human being. Good Eng- 
lish implies something of the physical nature 
and health. It is what it is because of tem- 
perament. It is sensuous in so far as the senses 
of the speaker or writer are acute. And if 
they are not acute it is, by so much, less good 
in one important respect. It is thoughtful, 
though it need not express any formulated 
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thought. It is moulded by passion though it 
may be delivered in the calmest of moods. 
Usually it is fired, as well as moulded, by some 
deep feeling, if it is very good English. And 
it is, because of that intensity of emotion, in 
one way or another, according to the capacity 
of the individual, imaginative. When we are 
back and brain and blood behind what we say, 
when all our spirit is in it, we inevitably com- 
municate our realizations of life in terms of 
things that best carry the qualities that we care 
about and that we would instinctively indicate 
by action. In other words, English is good 
when we commit ourselves by it as irrevocably 
as by smashing down a door. It is good when 
it is equivalent to a deed. 

Good English is invariably in touch at every 
point with life. And it is never entirely good, 
I think, unless it touches at some points the 
most elemental and material life, and at others 
the immeasurable, inscrutable mysteries that 
religion contemplates. 

And it is full of the idioms that store the 
fresh and free and honest simple impressions 
of the race. It is enriched from time to time 
by words from the historic source of most liy- 
ing language, the speech of strong-spirited and 
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original men and women who come constantly 
to grips with life on farms, in the lumber camps, 
in kitchens, on the sea, and everywhere that 
nurture is wrested from nature at first hand. 
Even slang is not altogether ruled out from 
good English. For to be good it is only requi- 
site that it be exquisitely appropriate; and 
rarely some bit of slang that hasn’t lost all 
meaning by loose and omnibus usage may be 
full of vitality and precisely apt. 

Good English will always have much of the 
odor and tone of the proper habitat of the 
speaker or writer. In America the English of 
Oxford is not in all respects good English. And 
for a native Montanan the English of Harvard 
University is distinctly not good English. 

As I have more than once implied already, 
no words are always good English, and no 
words are always bad English. In good Eng- 
lish the words and the grouping of the words 
are always suited more to the experience they 
are intended to reveal, and to the person who 
makes the revelation, than to any particular oc- 
casion or any unselected audience. In fact, it 
usually happens that words prepared for a par- 
ticular occasion, or adapted to an audience not 
akin to the speaker are very dubious English 
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when they are not definitely bad English. A 
speaker of good English may address all sorts 
of audiences, but he will communicate to ‘him 
that hath ears to hear’ the thing that he has 
to say. For good English is always in one 
‘sense aristocratic, and it is always in one sense 
democratic. It is aristocratic in the sense that 
it is exceptional, and in the sense that it dis- 
dains acceptance on any consideration except 
intrinsic quality. It will be appreciated by the 
few, and always cheaply and ignorantly imi- 
tated without any perception of its inwardness 
by the multitude. It is democratic in the sense 
that it sets up no authority, in the sense that it is 
available to all of every condition of life who 
have the character to win it, and in the sense 
that it is independent of economic advantage. 
Good English is one of those few greatly good 
things that are good in and of themselves, and 
not as means. Bad English seems to accom- 
plish most of the ends, except beauty and truth. 
But good English is itself an approximation of 
truthfulness, and it is itself a kind of beauty. 
And it is so fine and strong and unsmirched a 
thing, not because men deliberately devote 
themselves to producing it, but because there 
are men and women who have a good deal of 
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courage and honesty and an intense desire to 
share with kindred spirits something of the life 
that they have seen and felt. All of us who 
like to touch another personality with our own 
may use good English if we dare. 
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A Day witH “‘TESS OF THE 
D’URBERVILLES’’ 


HS POO O HAVE just come from a good hour 
a) Nes with my Freshman English class. 
2) I Vs It was a good deal like many of 
f ‘3 my good hours of both high 


ARAAAG school and college classes, and I’m 
going to see if I can get some of it down on 
paper. 


Contrary to my habit, I got to the room al- 
most a minute before the final bell. I looked 
around and noted the two vacant places and 
said to myself the names of the missing boys. 
(I never call the roll after I begin to get ac- 
quainted with the class; I don’t like the em- 
phasis that puts upon the unnaturalness of our 
having got together.) While I was waiting, 
one of the two missing fellows came in, and I 
mentally crossed him off my absence list. Then 
the bell rang. 

I began by saying that we would spend the 
following hour with more book talks. I should 
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try to have a number of talks, but if some topic 
was suggested by the first talk that it seemed 
desirable to discuss, we might spend the whole 
hour on that. (That was what had happened 
the week before.) Because we weren’t trying 
to get anywhere. If I thought I saw a chance 
to help them to do some real thinking I should 
take it. That was what we were for. Noth- 
ing I could do was so likely to be of use to 
them in writing, or in talking well, as trying 
to help them to do some genuine, thorough 
thinking. And yet not merely thinking either; 
feeling, too. Only I couldn’t help them about 
that, much. 

The way they could get some help in feeling 
was by reading such a book as “Tess.” 

With that we turned to Hardy. And we had 
a very good talk, almost every boy in the room 
saying something, and several showing by the 
expressions of their faces that they were seeing 
something they had not seen before and were 
trying to connect it with what was already in 
their minds. (I always watch faces, and feel 
the way minds are working. At best there is 
a tension between me and them which acts like 
a sense organ, and enables me to guess where 
I need to repeat, or retrace, when to give fur- 
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ther support, when to make a more illuminating 
discrimination, and when I have them with 
me. ) 

First I asked them, apropos of ‘‘Tess’’ being 
valuable as emotional experience shared with 
a great personality, what was the dominant 
emotion of that book. Somebody said some- 
thing about “human nature’; somebody said 
“sympathy,’’ and somebody said ‘‘pity’—per- 
haps merely remembering remarks of a pre- 
vious day. 

Then we talked of what pity is. One boy 
suggested feeling their sufferings with the char- 
acters; another boy identified that as sympathy. 
Several said, and all seemed to agree, that it 
was a wish that we could help. And when I 
accepted that and asked for more, one fellow 
thought it was the desire to help accompanied 
by a feeling of futility. I demurred at “fu- 
tility,” and asked for a better putting of the 
thing he had in mind. A boy who had not 
spoken before said, when Alex D’Uberville 
came around again after Tess was married, he 
felt a desire to hit him. Then with a little 
more questioning on my part another boy who 
had not said much added the idea of tension. 
And somebody said pity was an intense desire 
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to help accompanied by a feeling of helpless- 
ness. I kept them thinking all the time of how 
they felt in reading ‘“Tess.” I asked them if 
they didn’t feel as if they were like dogs strain- 
ing at a leash that couldn’t be broken. 

And then I asked them what good such a 
feeling could do. And soon someone said it 
would make them feel more responsible. And 
we gradually came to agree—at any rate, sev- 
eral of us—that it would seek a vent in an 
effort to put a little fairness into life, to give 
to our small section of life a little meaning, if 
possible. 

While we were discussing pity, one of the 
most thoughtful boys in the class said reading 
“Tess” made you “‘sore at life.” I half ac- 
cepted that. And then I said, ‘“‘Do you mean 
‘at’ or ‘because of’? It makes us sore, all right; 
but can we be sore at?” At that a smile of 
condescending amusement went over another 
clever boy’s face. I stopped, and told the class 
I was half a mind to drop the subject of pity 
a minute, and reply to that cynical expression. 
I assured them that I was not jumping on 
slang, that my objection was not made out of 
a professional fussiness, that it was as a human 
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being that I was sensitive about words, and 
that slang was all right if it was strictly appro- 
priate, if it told the truth. 

After we had examined our experience of 
pity in connection with Tess, I had the class 
turn to, and glance over, the pages near the 
middle of the book where Hardy presents 
Angel Clare’s experience leading up to his com- 
ing to the dairy. And by questions I got them 
to recognize that, as one of the boys said, he 
combined ‘‘a general account with particulars,” 
and that while there was really only one scene, 
you didn’t feel as if you were having a sum- 
mary, but as if you were a witness. I told 
them of Percy Lubbock’s distinction between 
scenes and panoramas in fiction. 

Then, turning over several chapters, I called 
on one reticent boy to read a paragraph about 
Angel’s father. He did it well. And when I 
questioned him he saw that Hardy was won- 
derfully fair to that character for whose views, 
as distinguished from his personality, he had 
so little use. 

We talked about how Hardy showed us like- 
able things in people we would have an impulse 
to dispose of with scorn or indifference. And 
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we, some of us, agreed that even Alex D’Urber- 
ville had some amiable qualities. I asked if 
they thought there were fellows like him in 
Dartmouth, and told them I thought it very 
doubtful if you could get two thousand men 
together without some whose behavior resem- 
bled his. I asked if they knew what, in half- 
approving mood, such men as he were called. 
One boy said “Sheiks,’’ and another “Rakes” ; 
but none of them thought without my telling 
them, of “Don Juans” or “Gay Lotharios.” 
One boy said he called him a ‘‘reprobate,” and 
I agreed, but insisted that he wasn’t all bad. 

I asked them, then, what effect it had on a 
reader to show something to admire in the per- 
sonages of a story who were. adverse to the 
characters the reader was chiefly interested in. 
And one of them said it gave them complex 
feelings. Another said it put their feelings in 
conflict. And one said, “It makes your emo- 
tions criss-crossed.” I approved those answers 
heartily, as they were given. And after we had 
considered a minute the effect of treating read- 
ers that way on an author’s popularity, and 
noticed what weakness it is in us that makes us 
want our emotions pure, and after I had hinted 
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that perhaps Hardy’s wide public despite his 
emotional costliness was partly attributable to 
characteristics of his novels which he would 
not want his fame dependent on, we passed to 
the question, how we should deal with such 
complexity. I told them there were two ways. 
They knew one was to ignore what confused 
our emotions. And one of them said the other 
way was to cut through the conflicting emo- 
tions. Finally someone said something to the 
effect that we could try to solve them. And so, 
after a brief reference to Debussy’s use of dis- 
cords, the hour closed with a recognition of the 
importance of attempting to achieve a partial 
harmony by reconciling conflicts. 

After that class one of the boys came to me 
for a conference, and as he was putting on his 
mackinaw I said something about liking the 
class that time. He said it was “Interesting!”’, 
and went on to say that at the opening of the 
term he had dreaded the English days, but now 
it was different. I said we were getting to- 
gether better now, and added that at first the 
class was suspicious of each other and of me 
because I was trying to get them to do some- 
thing new. They would have known what to 
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make of it better, I said, if I had given them 
cut and dried questions to which they could 
offer cut and dried replies. He said, “All our 
preliminary training was like that. In prep 
school it was all like that.” 
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II 


Two or Our Days WITH 
STRACHEY’S ‘‘QUEEN 
VicTORIA 


TMNT 
JOOSOOnILe the Freshmen in my section 


oy 5 were reading and talking about 
\ V5 such essays as Mrs. Gerould’s 
rd V5 “The Extirpation of Culture” 


QIANG and Professor Dewey’s “Ameri- 
can Education and Culture,” references to cul- 
ture in their compositions were frequent and 
rather fatucus. And so I was glad soon after 
to find a number of good talking points on the 
subject, in the chapter on “Lord Palmerston” 
in the book we were reading and discus- 
_sing together, Lytton Strachey’s ‘Queen 
Victoria.” 

We spent most of two successive hours read- 
ing parts of that chapter. The first passage 
was the following: 


But his disagreement with the details of Palmers- 
ton’s policy was in reality merely a symptom of the 
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fundamental differences between the characters of the 
two men. In Albert’s eyes Palmerston was a coarse, 
reckless egotist, whose combined arrogance and ignor- 
ance must inevitably have their issue in folly and dis- 
aster. Nothing could be more antipathetic to him than 
a mind so strangely lacking in patience, in reflection, 
in principle, and in the habits of ratiocination. For 
to him it was intolerable to think in a hurry, to jump 
to slapdash decisions, to act on instincts that could not 
be explained. Everything must be done in due order, 
with careful premeditation; the premises of the posi- 
tion must first be firmly established ; and he must reach 
the correct conclusion by a regular series of rational 
steps. In complicated questions—and what questions, 
rightly looked at, were not complicated ?—to commit 
one’s thoughts to paper was the wisest course, and it 
was the course which Albert, laborious though it might 
be, invariably adopted. It was as. well, too, to draw 
up a reasoned statement after an event, as well as be- 
fore it; and accordingly, whatever happened, it was 
always found that the Prince had made a memo- 
randum. On one occasion he reduced to six pages of 
foolscap the substance of a confidential conversation 
with Sir Robert Peel, and, having read them aloud to 
him, asked him to append his signature; Sir Robert, 
who never liked to commit himself, became extremely 
uneasy; upon which the Prince, understanding that it 
was necessary to humour the singular susceptibilities of 
Englishmen, with great tact dropped that particular 
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memorandum into the fire. But as for Palmerston, he 
never even gave one so much as a chance to read him a 
memorandum; he positively seemed to dislike discus- 
sion; and, before one knew where one was, without 
any warning whatever, he would plunge into some 
hare-brained, violent project, which, as likely as not, 
would logically involve a European war. Closely con- 
nected, too, with this cautious, painstaking reasonable- 
ness of Albert’s was his desire to examine questions 
thoroughly from every point of view, to go down to the 
roots of things, and to act in strict accordance with 
some well-defined principle. Under Stockmar’s tute- 
lage he was constantly engaged in enlarging his out- 
look and in endeavoring to envisage vital problems both 
theoretically and practically—both with precision and 
with depth. To one whose mind was thus habitually 
occupied, the empirical activities of Palmerston, who 
had no notion what a principle meant, resembled the 
incoherent vagaries of a tiresome child. What did 
Palmerston know of economics, of science, of history? 
What did he care for morality and education? How 
much consideration had he devoted in the whole course 
of his life to the improvement of the condition of the 
working-classes and to the general amelioration of the 
human race? The answers to such questions were all 
too obvious; and yet it is easy to imagine, also, what 
might have been Palmerston’s jaunty comment. “Ah! 
your Royal Highness is busy with fine schemes and 
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beneficent calculations—exactly! Well, as for me 
I must say I’m quite satisfied with my morning’s 
work—I’ve had the iron hurdles taken out of the 
Green Park.” 


I tried to make them see how nicely the clash 
between Albert and Palmerston had been ac- 
counted for. Then I asked, “Which of the 
two are you more like?” I told them I was 
tolerably clear about some of them. “Does 
this presentation,” I asked them, “enable you 
to understand at all, to have imaginative sym- 
pathy with, the one you are most unlike?” I 
told them that if it did, it illustrated one of the 
chief powers of literature. I asked, “Do you 
see absurdity in the attitudes of both men?” 
Some protested the word “‘absurdity,” and so 
I selected evidences from the passage until 
they saw. I realized that my effort was not 
altogether vain when they protested. Next I 
asked, “‘Does acknowledging that both of them 
were absurd help you to understand that prob- 
ably you are, each one of you, often absurd?” 
We talked about the absurdity of the man who 
is always questioning and is ineffectual in action, 
though he is not like either the Prince or Pal- 
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merston, and of the man who never doubts 
and wonders. I asked if either of the men we 
had read about had a very active sense of 
humor. One of the boys recalled Albert’s puns; 
but we saw more or less clearly after some 
further consideration that he had not much 
sense of humor. We examined our impressions 
to see how we could tell whether they had or 
not. And I closed that topic with the remarks, 
“The development of a sense of humor is one 
of the most important elements of culture. 
Literature can help a little to develop it.” 
The second passage was this: 


In a memorandum made by the Prince, at about 
this time, of an interview between himself, the Queen 
and the Prime Minister, we catch a curious glimpse 
of the states of mind of those three high personages— 
the anxiety and irritation of Lord John, the vehement 
acrimony of Victoria, and the reasonable animosity of 
Albert—drawn together, as it were under the shadow 
of an unseen Presence, the cause of that celestial anger 
—the gay, portentous Palmerston. 


I asked the boys if they noticed how different 
each of the three kinds of anger was from the 
other two kinds. I tried to arouse their ad- 
miration for the author’s discrimination among 
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states excited by the same agent, and so easily 
disposed of by the same description. We talked 
about each of the characters, and about which 
attitude we instinctively liked best, and whether 
we also respected it most. And then I told 
them that clear discrimination with fairness was 
another mark of culture. I sought to indicate 
how following an able and disciplined mind in 
such recognition of close distinctions, as one 
could do if he read good books, was a cultural 
experience. 

Regarding the struggle between Palmerston 
and Albert about the participation of the Queen 
and the Prince in the determination of British 
foreign affairs, I asked, “Who was all right?” 
They soon saw that neither was. “Who was 
all wrong?” had to be answered the same way. 

We went on, therefore, to question whether 
choices can ever be utterly plain and unques- 
tionably right. And I told them that a realiza- 
tion that the right is never all on one side was 
one more of the chief elements of culture, and 
that coming to a recognition of that through 
reading might save them from considerable 
suffering in their life apart from books. 

Seven pages along, we paused on this epi- 
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A few weeks later a deputation of Radicals from 
Finsbury and Islington waited on him at the Foreign 
Office and presented him with an address, in which 
the Emperors of Austria and Russia were stigmatised 
as “odious and detestable assassins” and “merciless 
tyrants and despots.”’ The Foreign Secretary in his 
reply, while mildly deprecating these expressions, al- 
lowed his real sentiments to appear with a most un- 
diplomatic insouciance. 


I put it to the class, “Would you admire him 
more if, for diplomatic reasons, he had cen- 
sured the deputation, contrary to his real sym- 
pathies?”’ Many of them thought they would. 
I asked them if it is necessary to be dishonest. 
And there seemed to be not so far from unan- 
imous frankness in declaring the opinion that 
it is. I admired and applauded the frankness, 
and quite vigorously expressed my dissent from 
the opinion, though I acknowledged the neces- 
sity of silence, sometimes, and recognized the 
usualness of a sort of diplomacy that I con- 
sider dishonesty. And I admitted that exact 
truth could not be grasped in even relatively 
simple matters. But I told them I knew one or 
two people who were heroic enough to make a 
constant practice of taking the chances of speak- 
ing as truthfully as their powers made possible, 
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or else remaining mum. And I maintained 
that such an attitude was an element of culture. 

It was only part of a sentence that we paused 
on next: ‘.. . and in Lord Clarendon the 
Prince knew that he had a Minister to deal 
with, who, discreet and courteous as he was, 
had a mind of his own.”’ I asked what would 
be the attitude of a mind of fine culture toward 
a subordinate who “had a mind of his own.” 
We took account of the strong man’s natural 
desire to have amenable subordinates; and I 
asked what trait would have to be unusually 
developed in a man of power to enable him to 
give scope to an independent-minded subordi- 
nate. 

Finally we thought about the attitude of the 
public and the papers toward Prince Albert re- 
ported in this paragraph: 


It was everywhere asserted and believed that the 
Queen’s husband was a traitor to the country, that he 
was a tool of the Russian Court, that in obedience to 
Russian influences he had forced Palmerston out of the 
Government, and that he was directing the foreign 
policy of England in the interests of England’s enemies. 
For many weeks these accusations filled the whole of 
the press; repeated at public meetings, elaborated in 
private talk, they flew over the country, growing every 
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moment more extreme and more improbable. While 
respectable newspapers thundered out their grave in- 
vectives, halfpenny broadsides, hawked through the 
streets of London, re-echoed in doggerel vulgarity the 
same sentiments and the same suspicions. At last the 
wildest rumours began to spread. 


“What characteristic of public opinion does 
this illustrate?” brought a good deal of discus- 
sion, involving considerable disposition to de- 
fend the public. But I hope a little valuable 
thinking was done about what the attitude of a 
man of culture would be in such a case. It was 
hard work to make some members of the class 
see why he would discount most of the accusa- 
tions without the necessity of investigation. 
When we came to the question of the attitude 
of a cultivated newspaper editor, complicated 
problems came up, and of course many of the 
conventional notions about the necessary un- 
truthfulness of a newspaper editor were aired. 
I made what I could of the brief opportunity 
to avow my conviction that no editor has true 
culture who condescends to public fears and 
sentimentalities. His relation to public opin- 
ion should in practice be that of a turner-on of 
lights. I let them know that I see no possi- 
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bility of being a newspaper man deserving of 
respect without being willing to run constant 
risks: his hope of lasting in his job lies in abil- 
ities that cannot be spared in spite of his re- 
fusal to be a bawd. 
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III 


QUESTIONABLE INTIMACY WITH 
A COMPOSITION CLAss 


FFOOS'Gco considerable lengths in trying 
#) \3 to make my relation with students 
7) V5 interested in writing an associa- 
i “5 tion of young writers with an 


AVWIMG older lover of books, who some- 
times writes, in his library. Since my second 
year of teaching in high school I have usually 
spent at least one evening a week reading and 
talking with exceptionally interested students. 
Before I had a home of my own we met in one 
of their homes; now we meet literally among 
my books. 

At Bread Loaf my class in creative writing 
always met as previous classes had done, in the 
living room of the cottage where I lived. At 
Montana a writing class came to my house one 
evening a week for a quarter, and the same 
people and others continued coming one night 
a week for the next five or six quarters. 

Now I have small groups from my Sopho- 
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more class in writing come once a week to my 
study, and I sit at my desk surrounded by the 
work I am engaged in. 

Having told the boys in one group the im- 
pulse I felt to write a certain critical article, 
and something about how I intended to get 
ready, and having read them several of the 
writings of the author I had in view, I spent 
the class hour of the day I wrote the article 
showing the boys some of my notes and my 
outline—with its interlineations, arrows mark- 
ing rearrangements, and marginal additions— 
and reading aloud to them the pages I had com- 
pleted. I interrupted myself to remark once 
or twice on my motive in some turn of phrase, 
and even let them know what strokes pleased 
me most. 

Of course I don’t know how much, if any- 
thing, such a violation of reserve meant to the 
students. I’m sure it didn’t increase their awe. 
But possibly it did make them feel a little more 
comfortable about unbosoming to me. At any 
rate, though I was not completely certain of the 
wisdom of such a confidential attitude, I reas- 
sured myself with the reflection that before 
I could hope to give them the kind of help I 
wanted to give I must destroy the teacher- 
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student set in their minds, effectually prevent 
them from keeping me at a distance with arti- 
ficial respect, and gradually get on to a footing 
of common humanity in which I was respected 
only for my real superiorities in point of ex- 
perience and development, and whatever native 
superiorities they might come to see and 
acknowledge. 

Consequently I went still further. The next 
morning I read the completed article to the 
entire class of thirty. There were ideas in it, 
about writing and the creative point of view, 
that I could scarcely impart to them more 
clearly or whole-heartedly in any other way. 
Moreover, I always like to present ideas im- 
plicitly and indirectly when the obvious concen- 
tration is on something else. I think many, if 
not most students, learn most when they are not 
aware of being taught. Their inner defense 
against being interfered with in their comfort- 
able accommodations to experience is in that 
fashion sometimes circumvented. 

However, I do not often read my own pro- 
ductions. I should like to do so only with cur- 
rent efforts, and just enough to make real the 
studio conception of my class. I think for in- 
stance it is only fair when I have read to an 
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advanced composition class passages from some 
writer new to them, to let them hear the re- 
view I write soon after. 

The best teacher I ever had, with whom I 
was never enrolled in a class, gave me some 
of my most memorable lessons when he ran his 
finger under phrases or lines in one or two of 
his own poems, then in manuscript. 

P. S. About two months later. 

The article in question has been sent off, re- 
turned with a rather encouraging letter, critic- 
ally reread and revised, sent off in series to four 
other periodicals, returned with letters, and 
more stringently revised with many improving 
elisions. And now I shall go over it once more 
with the small group of my class, confessing the 
numerous rejections, and trying: to show them 
why I cut out all the paragraphs, sentences and 
words I have run my pen through, and why I 
have put in different words and phrases here 
and there. 
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A CHANCE START FROM THE 
PAPER 


SHOGOOHILE I was waiting to make sure 


— 
> : 


¥)\ \Gj my fires were properly going I 
#) \ read the college daily. It con- 
2, Y" \G tained a communication to the 
QAM editor that displaced my assem- 


blage of poetry with which I was hoping, at my 
eight o'clock class, to disabuse some of the 
would-be poets of the notion that a topic like 
“Constancy” and a collection of thees and thous 
and Love with a capital L, and inventions like 
“amore” for “anymore,” made poetry, or that 
a panegyric of a picker of fights in a bar-room 
who was invariably a gentleman, done in Serv- 
ice-like hard-fisted lilting lines was respectable 
verse. 


The letter: 


To the Editor of The Dartmouth: 

The Dartmouth states, on authority, of observant 
individuals of student bodies, that there is at present in 
the colleges a spirit of revolt. “This revolt is generally 
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ascribed to the development of the scientific method 
and the subjection of old ideas to a critical survey, and 
to a reconsideration of their value in the light of re- 
cent scientific discovery.” ‘This is indubitably a primal 
cause of the revolt against prevalent and inadequate 
ideas. But the cause of the revolt goes deeper, I be- 
lieve, than The Dartmouth’s intellectualized state- 
ment would indicate. It is caused by the bitterness 
of the conviction that most of these newly acquired be- 
liefs, interests in literature, the arts, and an enlight- 
ened philosophy of life, will have to be discarded at 
Commencement Day. As the student body came from 
Rotary, to Rotary it must return. As it came from an 
unenlightened, acquisitive, materialistic society, so it 
too upon graduation must become acquisitive and mate- 
rialistic, at least for the first ten years, if it hopes to 
compete with a competitive business world in acquir- 
ing that economic independence so necessary to self- 
realization. 

The intelligent student (from whom this revolt 
emanates) who has acquired what many undergradu- 
ates would term the taint of culture, realizes that his 
esthetic and spiritual instincts as well as his acquisitive 
must be satisfied to make his life complete. He feels 
that the first two will be starved, because life will 
make too heavy demands on the last. He revolts, in a 
word, against the American over-emphasis on eco- 
nomics, with the resultant barrenness of cultural 
background. He revolts against the ordered certainty 
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of a life which forces him to go down in a city and com- 
pete to the exclusion of all else in the scramble for the 
dollar. He revolts against becoming domesticated and 
devitalized, hoping some day to own a nice stucco home 
in the suburbs with a Buick, and possibly, if he is a 
dreamer, a Packard, voting for new sewer pipes or new 
pavement, and getting an occasional thrill from the 
vicarious pleasure of a bridge game, or a hole-in-one. 
If he is optimistic he may hope to return in his senility 
to a literature and an art in which he is no longer 
vitally interested. 

Such is the future of 445 out of the 450 graduating 
every June. Hence the bitterness and revolt. 

H. J. Mullin. 


I read it aloud when I met my class at eight 
o'clock, and two or three of the boys looked 
at their copies. It was a pretty good piece of 
writing, I told them, and it constituted a chal- 
lenge such as I hoped some of them would re- 
spond to in contributions to the new Sunday 
paper that composition classes are going to 
produce after Christmas. 

Opportunity was manifest to me, I said, for 
going so much deeper than the writer’s “much 
deeper” that his digging would seem to have 
resulted in a hole for playing marbles in com- 
parison with the shaft of a copper mine, down 
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a mile. And I did not want to do the digging, 
I wanted them to do it, right there and then. 

I wrote on the blackboard the following foci 
of concentration: 


revolt 
“philosophy of life—discarded” 
cultural background 
culture—economics 

445 out of 450 

vicarious 

voting for new sewer pipes 


I urged the class to consider those and make 
some valid criticism. Nearly every boy in the 
group took some oral part in the colloquy that 
followed. All gave evidence of energetic at- 
tention. We failed to get through the list, 
and did not organize any coherent rejoinder to 
the article. But there was give and take among 
them as well as between them and me, and it 
was a real experience in critical-creative 
thought, for most if not all of the class. I 
shall recall what I can of it. 

One Senior doubted whether there was much 
revolt in college; he saw no signs of it. I 
agreed that there wasn’t much. ‘There is 
enough to make a rather interesting paper, 
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“The New Student,”’ and there was some more 
or less sympathetic attention, not long ago, to 
the Youth Movement, in Germany and else- 
where. 

Then someone cited some evidences of dis- 
content in college. And I asked them, re- 
marking parenthetically that probably revolt 
is partly bad, what else was necessary for revolt 
besides discontent. One said, “leadership,” 
another “energy” and another “intelligence.” 
I combined and affirmed those additional requi- 
sites, and indicated that the necessity of them 
in some measure accounted for the rarity of 
revolt. 

Next the light valuation of “voting for sewer 
pipes” was questioned, and the duty of the 
good citizen to vote was affirmed. I expressed 
my accord with the disapproval, but declared 
that the speaker was parroting a conventional 
“line,” that what he said was mainly blah when 
he spoke so sweepingly of voting. I said I de- 
clined to acknowledge any duty in general to 
vote; I felt no obligation to record a preference 
between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

It was protested that a man of culture ought 
to do something about securing a more genuine 
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choice, and, without raising the question of 
possibility, I assented. 

The speaker who had turned to the voting 
point went on that a man out of college ought 
to be interested in the question of new sewer 
pipe; it might run past his house and make a 
difference in his taxes. I backed him up, and 
asked how a man of culture would settle such 
a question, and another fellow said, ‘‘By finding 
out whether the expense would be for the bene- 
fit of the greater number.” 

I asked for a comment on ‘cultural back- 
ground,” and two or more collaborated in the 
answer that culture was not a matter of back- 
ground, it was a matter that affected action. 
I used the expressions, trite as they usually are, 
“point of view” and “attitude.” 

A boy who had kept thoughtfully silent came 
out, possibly in response to my emphatic dec- 
laration that these matters were worthy of the 
attention not only of those who might write 
editorials, but equally of men absorbed in 
poetry, with the remark that a philosophy of 
college days that was discarded because of eco- 
nomic exigencies was not a philosophy at all. 

And someone said that philosophy wasn’t a 
completed and external thing culled from pro- 
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fessors and books, that could be thrown away. 
It was something that grew, and would be 
modified. 

Most of the class seemed to incline to the 
opinion that real life did necessitate surrender- 
ing things accepted during college days. 

I asked what philosophy sprang from, and 
with suggestions from the class, most of which 
were superficial, I put on the board with a 
link between them, the words, ‘‘Desire’’ and 
“Experience.” 

I spoke of the two seemingly primary desires: 
sex appetite and hunger, and reminded them 
how the experience of an infant promptly de- 
fines his vague desire into a desire for the 
mother’s nipple, and I went on with a brief 
attempt at indicating how experience at once 
complicates and concentrates our desires. I 
told the boys that recently I was talking with 
two exceptionally able gentlemen, one an ex- 
pert in neurology and the other a specialist in 
logic and philosophy, and that I had remarked 
to them, supposing I was making a rather un- 
usual confession, that according to my experi- 
ence sex desire might become so afhliated with 
desires for intellectual companionship, for 
qualities of character in the object, and for 
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attributes of personal charm that it could 
scarcely be aroused unless all those elements of 
the desire were appealed to at once, and that 
they had said they thought that a perfectly 
normal state. That agreed-on judgment illus- 
trated the way experience complicates and di- 
rects desire, and also the deep functional nature 
of philosophy. 

We proceeded to talk of how philosophy 
would be affected by the difficulties of economic 
and social situations. One boy said it would 
be mainly in modifying desires, reducing them. 
Someone else thought some modification of ex- 
perience might be attempted, too. But the 
former speaker did not see how experience 
could be changed; he thought experience was 
the deposit of former life and all lay behind 
one. 

I said, ‘But, if you think of possible future 
experience, you realize that the conditions of 
that experience can be to some degree rear- 
ranged. For instance, we could all leave college 
and hire out at a lumber camp; and that would 
surely change our experience.” He smiled 
agreement. 

Another boy said, with a belligerency evinc- 
ing that his real nature was engaged, that he 
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didn’t see how a man could make any compro- 
mises and not give up his philosophy. 

My reply was that I know a man who put 
up with eight years of poverty and what was 
very like disgrace—assuredly compromises for 
any man—because his relatives looked upon him 
as a ne’er-do-well, almost a good-for-naught, 
sustained by the determination to write a cer- 
tain kind of poetry that he believed was good. 
He lived on a small and not very thriving farm 
with his wife and increasing family, and stuck 
to his intention, though the few people who 
saw his work, most of them, were dubious about 
it, and one or two successful writers told him 
how to change it so that it would be acceptable. 
After a while it became necessary for him to 
have more income; and so he took what seemed 
a temporary teaching position in a New Hamp- 
shire Academy. Ina school where, for English, 
boys and girls had been reading technological 
manuals, he used Palgrave’s “Golden Trea- 
sury.’ And when a boy from a leading family 
came to him to know whether he was reading 
the books needful to pass the entrance exams 
at Tech, he replied that he didn’t know; if the 
boy was not he’d better be. That man was 
compromising to the extent of doing without 
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necessities of life and foregoing immediate 

recognition of his human significance. What 

was an even more terrible compromise, he was 
hampering his wife and children. 

At that point someone wanted to knew about 
his putting his work before his wife. And I 
said his wife was as much loved and valued as 
any man’s wife ever was; it was doubtful if any 
real man could, or should, in all respects put 
his wife first. (I might have added that his 
wife wanted him te do exactly as he did.) 

I resumed: After still more years of com- 
parative insignificance and sturdy continuance 
of his concentration, he at last attained such a 
position that almost any trustworthy reader 
would include him among the ten foremost liv 
ing poets writing the English language, and a 
number esteem him most of all, That man is 
Robert Frost. 

The fellow I had been answering still pro- 
tested that he didn’t think Mr, Frost had made 
any compromises. And about that time the bell 


* 


wanted them to consider the fact that if 
out of 450 of the graduates of colleges united 
they could make the world over, supposin 
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they agreed on important aspects of their phil- 
osophy of life. If there had been time I should 
have said, Rotary clubs would be agencies pro- 
moting good-workmanship and fair distribu- 
tion if 445 out of 450 college graduates had 
culture. 
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A CoMPOSITION LESSON ON GENE 
TuNNEY’S THEORY ABOUT 
FIGHTING 


@ position lectures, and readings, 
ot X.4 and discussions to rise out of some 
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ization new sprung from the accumulated duff 
of years of experience and thought. (It is 
embarrassing if there is not a single mushroom. 
Then one almost relapses in fright to the mak- 
ing-out of programs.) 

I made one of those delightfully pertinent 
discoveries as I turned the pages of a recent 
New York Times Magazine. The English 
poet Robert Nichols had found significance in 
Gene Tunney’s remarks about how he fought. 
And I saw how they conveyed exactly what I 
desired to convey to my writing class. 

First I read what Tunney said about culture, 
“When I have won—and I shall win—and I 
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am ‘sitting pretty’ and have some leisure, I 
want to become a cultivated person, and by that 
I mean a man who has some acquaintance with 
what man has seen and felt, and uses this ac- 
quaintance to understand the present world 
around him.” I read the definition part more 
than once. And I hoped the impression would 
lurk in their minds, when I said I shouldn’t 
know where to find a better one in so few words, 
that you mustn’t look for mental quality exclu- 
sively in quarters that are hung with intellectual 
signboards. 

Then I read, ‘“‘As soon as I have left my 
corner everything in the world vanishes but my 
opponent and the figure of the referee, rather 
felt than seen. There we are in the white ring, 
space about us. I don’t even hear the crowd 
(I used to, but I don’t now), and nothing any- 
body yells nor what my opponent may say— 
and some fighters talk quite a deal—makes any 
difference. First there’s my brain, as clear and 
hard as crystal.” 

Such fierce, all-excluding concentration on 
the object, I told the boys, is one of the requi- 
sites of the kind of grasp which makes possible 
good things to write about, and also of the 
act, itself, of writing. 
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I read on—in fact I read most of these pas- 
sages three or four times before the hour was 
up: “Then there’s my body, which translates 
its promptings into action. Finally there’s 
something else inside which drives and sustains 
the whole. One fights by intuition, directly one 
is out of one’s corner, but the intuitions are 
modified by disciplined thinking and are in- 
stantly translated into deeds. The great thing 
is to have that something inside burning brightly 
and steadily. Once it begins to go you are 
likely to be shaken, and once you are shaken 
you lose coérdination, and once a fighter loses 
codrdination he’s in pretty poor shape as far 
as that match is concerned. You can tell by 
the knees—when they began to sag, codrdina- 
tion is going.” 

All along I kept prodding the boys to keep 
the parallel to writing in mind. The next para- 
graph was the crucial one. 

“Fighting—all else being equal—is largely a 
matter of being focussed, if you see what I 
mean, absolutely focussed—the whole of you, 
mind, body, and this something else; everything 
in short that you’ve got. And, of course, the 
situation is changing every second.” 

I laid stress on the truth of that last sent- 
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ence for the art of communication. It is half 
the excitement in conversation to keep subtly 
relevant to the changing psychic situation, and 
in writing, to hold your medium so flexible that 
you can transmit all the motions and flashes 
of your own consciousness as it focusses upon 
a living subject. 

I do not know, to be sure, how much it came 
home to the boys that “writing” could be used 
as accurately as “‘fighting’”’ in this next sentence: 
“Real fighting is when you are ‘all out’ and have 
to bring out everything you’ve got. Then if 
you keep this thing you may be beaten, but you 
can’t be licked.” 

Doubtless each boy approximated an effectual 
understanding of this composition lesson in a 
degree proportional to the intensity and gen- 
uineness of his own previous experience in writ- 
ing. I know I put my heart into it. 
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A HaRANGUEIN CONFERENCE 


PFROOOOHANDSOME big Sophomore with 
#)\ \(5 numerals on his jersey has been 
2) A N5 sending his reverberating laugh 
out from my study, as I read and 
talked with him about the follow- 
ing “Fantasy,” which he had just done, and 
cared enough about to ask for an immediate 
conference on. 


I am drifting, drifting upon a white flecked sea. 
Heavy mist surrounds me. It is cold and I am afraid. 
The sea gulls are crying defiance to the utter solitude. 
The waves lap over and try to clutch me with their 
tentacles. 

My inner spirit says “I want to live!” My earthly 
self tries to smother it with recollections of trial and 
defeat. 

The fog is closing down upon me. The sea is be- 
coming angry because of the continued wait for her 
prey. Oh God, the heavens and the sea are going to 
meet! Life is going to be crushed out of me, slowly, 
slowly, slowly with unseeming end. 

My earthly self, with anguishing cry, pleads not to 
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be allowed a death so tormenting. My inner spirit 
mocks, ‘““You wanted to die, what matter the way?” 

I cannot die! I want to live! Clear away this 
heavy veil! Quiet this turbulent tossing! Give me 
peace! 

Through the fog there shone a light, I saw afar 
a holy cross, glistening with sparkling drops of mois- 
ture (so it seemed) in all its golden splendor. ‘There 
came a voice, Oh so strong and powerful, yet sweet 
and comforting. It said, “I have heard your cries, 
I have watched your torment. Your life is yours, but 
remember and recollect this experience for it will be 
yours again if you do not cherish this life I have given 
back to you.” The light grew dim and with its dim- 
ming, the fog was raised, the sea became calm, and the 
Sun in all its glory warmed my cold and tortured 
body. 

Finis 

I made a number of obvious corrections as 
I read it, said the bit about the gulls wasn’t 
bad, told him “unseeming end’ wouldn’t do, 
and discussed other possible ways of saying 
what he meant. I showed him the impossibil- 
ity of “anguishing,” inasmuch as anguish repre- 
sents a condition and has no function that a 


verb can discharge. I got him to put another 
word for “allowed,” as he promptly discerned 
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that we use “allow” in relation to desirable 
experiences. I discussed with him the weaken- 
ing effect of ‘‘golden splendor” and pointed out 
that if he wanted to, he could say “golden 
cross” in place of “holy cross,” and that the 
loss of magnificence would be more than com- 
pensated by the gain in convincingness. And I 
asked him if something more than “cherish” 
wouldn’t have been exacted by the speaker in 
the next-to-the-last sentence. He suggested 
“value,” and I said ‘Perhaps, though that’s 
not all I had in mind.” I did not stop longer 
on that because, of course, I did not think the 
piece as a whole was worth much more at- 
tention. 

He saw that I did not care much for it, and 
repeated his remark about its being “purely 
imaginative.” 

That gave me my chance. I shall try to re- 
capture as much as I can of what I said to him. 
There was not an instant when we were not 
friendly. And there was not much time when 
he was not bending his energies on comprehen- 
sion and, to some extent, as 1 wished, on refuta- 
tion. We came about as near as men of differ- 
ent ages and degrees of development often do 
to communication, despite the fact that I did 
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most of the talking. It was all new for me. 
I had never said the same things before. And 
yet it was of a piece with all my best teaching. 
And it was similar to several hundred confer- 
ences I have had both with younger colleagues 
and with students. It is not so different, even, 
from talks I have had with high school children, 
except that in them I have had to spend a little 
more energy on keeping connected all the time 
with what they knew. Incidentally, I have had 
high school students who would have grasped 
what I was saying more readily than this well- 
trained college boy. The variation of minds is 
after all only partly relative to age. More than 
we ordinarily make allowance for depends on 
how many illusions we have been allowed to 
accumulate and place reliance on as we have 
added to our years. 

I told him that I did not want him to think 
I had no use for fantasies. Some very admir- 
able fantasies have been written. But almost 
always in the author’s mind there was a con- 
stant checking by references to reality. He 
might not bring much fact into his writing, but 
he was none the less conscious of concrete 
reality. 

Anybody who wanted to share his fancy with 
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another had to expect the hearer or reader to 
be reminded all the time of his own experience. 
For instance, if he mentions a gull, he must ex- 
pect his reader to remember gulls he has seen 
and the way they behaved, and to accept or re- 
ject according to the truthfulness of his refer- 
ence. If he mentions waves he must expect 
memories of waves to rise and endorse, or deny, 
or demur. 

For there is really no realm of pure fancy. 
Even the most grotesque or glorious dream is 
made of concrete materials of memory. The 
desire of the writer, his emotion, no matter 
how intense, must bubble up through, and make 
itself manifest by, the fragments of fact that 
have gathered in his consciousness, crystals 
formed by the fusion of impressions of his 
senses and the catalyst of his responding per- 
sonality. 

And there is no pure imagination. No 
matter how little aware we are in certain 
dreamy moods of other persons, places, times, 
our bodies, or sensations, none the less our 
imagination is subject to physiological, geo- 
graphical, physical and chemical conditions. 
Every action of our consciousness has some sort 
of reference, always, to persons, surroundings 
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and things, to everything in our universe, the 
universe at any rate of the individual’s total 
experience. 

Good imagination has some resemblance to a 
shuttle. It is always flying from the object of 
emotion with threads of reference to realities 
to which the object of emotion is related. 

The only way we can have pure fancy is by 
deception. We can pretend to ignore reference 
and relation. But that makes our product 
sterile. We cannot expect it to move others. 
We have not been honestly moved. 

Our state may be a sort of deliberate hys- 
teria. We have become so infatuated with an 
emotion we find ourselves experiencing that we 
utter more than we really feel. 

I told the boy I was not insinuating that he 
was in any dangerous state. I grinned as [ as- 
sured him I wasn’t attempting a pathological 
diagnosis. We were all subject to the tempta- 
tion to overstate, to deceive ourselves with our 
own oratory, to get swept into inanity on the 
wings of our own eloquence. We silenced our 
own sense of humor. 

By that I meant something that, I confessed, 
had often happened to me. Often a very faint 
voice of suspicion would protest in me at some 
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gush of intensity. But I would stop my ears 
and go on. Then I would read what I had 
written, and almost invariably my wife would 
fail to be excited at my high enthusiasm; some- 
times she would look dour and dull; and some- 
times she would look disgusted. 

Upon doing something false, that way, we 
are especially eager, I told him, to have some- 
body else’s approval, whereas if we were big 
enough we would listen to the suspicious chal- 
lenge, fight out the matter, and make conces- 
sions. And sometimes our emotion would be 
great enough to burst through the restraint of 
acknowledged scepticism. Then it would be 
true and would move others. 

After seeing through the conflict, however, 
we should use fewer such words as anguish, 
turbulent, glistening, tortured, and Oh God], 
I told him. Words are like balloons. If we 
use a huge balloon for most feelings, they 
may inflate the fabric and it may rise, but be- 
fore it has got well clear of roofs the dented, 
flapping thing will come wabbling and flatten- 
ing down. A smaller balloon will be distended 
by the emotion to the maximum buoyancy and 
will soar and glide and carry all the time a sub- 
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stantial load. (The student supplied me with 
the word ‘“‘buoyancy.’’) 

Something in our natures, and something in 
our environment determined by the weakest and 
most timorous of humanity, disposes all of us, 
I said, to maintain a division between our 
dreams and wishes, and our everyday, practical 
selves, as we express ourselves in action. We 
preserve our ideals from desecration, in a 
shrine. We fear to pollute our religion, our 
hope of love, our desire for beauty, our aspi- 
ration toward truth by the soiling touch of 
necessity and use. We sanctify pure ideals, and 
by isolating them in holy places of the mind we 
render them unreal. 

Suspicious of that vanity, many admirably 
tough-minded men renounce religion, love, 
beauty and wisdom, denying their existence. 
Because they are not pure entities they affirm 
that they are nought. They lose the sap of 
life. Adventure is impossible for them. They 
crawl about the earth like discarded toad skins 
mysteriously galvanized. 

The young man wanted to know if the cher- 
ishing of emotion and sometimes being too pro- 
fuse with it wasn’t natural. I told him, yes, 
but it was a good thing to control your natural- 
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ness. Even Sophomores don’t have to be either 
blasé or gushingly sophomoric. They can 
avoid both paralysis and hysteria by letting the 
shuttle of imagination fly steadily between ideal 
and immediate action. 

They should be warned, though, that such 
a course is full of danger. Because my teach- 
ing is an effort to encourage my friends to 
maintain, by means of imagination, reciprocal 
relations between their daily world and their 
faith, many parents and good people hate me. 
They think I am a contaminator of ideals. For 
a similar reason they think Carl Sandburg is a 
vulgarizer of literature. They hate Masefield’s 
men, and rejoice in Tennyson’s Sir Galahad. 

It is in conformity with the treatment of 
ideals as sacrosanct, as pure objects of elevated 
feeling instead of practical motives, that we 
write hysterically. 

The impression made by such a piece as 
“Fantasy” on a realist who refuses to put off 
the shoes of imagination for the wings of su- 
blimity is as if someone had pressed the key of 
a pipe organ that controlled a note just within 
the limit of audibility, and then the key had 
stuck. 

I told the student I wasn’t speaking in scorn, 
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that I made these appeals because I saw there 
was health in the people I addressed. And I 
didn’t want him to desist from showing me 
things. When I made the point about hysteri- 
cal shrillness he laughed and said, ‘And you 
expect me to show you more of my stuff? I 
guess I’ll not write any more.” 

I was not scared; but I assured him I did 
want him to. I suggested that he go ahead 
with the project he had previously disclosed 
to me of writing a book on how he teaches 
boys to swim, and in it let his imagination play 
back and forth between specific cases and his 
feelings about life. 

He said that when he was trying to explain 
something about swimming to a boy he always 
used some grotesque comparison. And I 
showed approval mixed with uncertainty 
whether that was much like what I meant. 

About that time he told me that the idea for 
his paper came when he was looking at a 
picture. But after he had written it he saw 
that it was true in larger ways. I did not deny 
it. I even conceded that there were sentences 
in the composition that were not so shrill. 

After he had expressed his inference that I 
would prefer real hysteria to an attempt at it, 
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and I had agreed but assured him I didn’t like 
either, he prepared to go. 

He said he had enjoyed our class earlier in 
the day; but he still maintained so and so. And 
we recurred to the discussion of the morning, 
until with a nice laugh he bowed himself out 
lest he should take up too much of my time. 
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